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I  dedicate  this  writing  to  the  memory  of  my  mother  who  died  in  the  gas 
Chambers  of  Aucshwitz,  and  to  my  daughter,  who  had  to  spend  her 
Impressionable  years  with  parents  who  were  in  denial. 
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Part  I 


Bad  Tidings 


Bad  Tidings 


My  Geography  Professor,  Mr.  Eross,  was  talking  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The 
year  was  1940  and  our  class  was  up  for  the  maturation  examinations.  His 
message  was  not  clear,  but  I  understood  him  well.  The  Germans  were  spreading 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  Jews  were  being  persecuted  in  their  wake.  Anti- 
Semitism  in  Hungary  was  on  the  rise.  He  wanted  to  convey  how  wrong  and 
immoral  this  was  and  his  message  was  something  like:  “A  person’s  worth  does 
not  depend  on  his/her  religion  but  on  other  values."  My  personal  sense  of  his  talk 
was  that  he  wanted  me  to  know  that  he  does  not  fly  with  the  crowd,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  class  his  message  was  that  they  shouldn’t  either.  I  was  the  only  Jewish 
girl  among  the  fourteen  students  in  the  class. 

I  sincerely  appreciated  his  outreach.  I  understood  that  he  had  put  himself  in  a 
dangerous  spot.  Men  like  him  were  very  few.  It  was  an  unwritten  law,  so  to 
speak,  that  people  ought  not  to  side  with  the  Jews.  Everybody  tried  to  stay  as  far 
away  as  possible.  Kecskemet,  the  town  where  I  lived,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tisa,  in  central  Hungary,  was  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  country  with  a 
population  of  a  mere  100,000  people.  Of  these,  1000  were  Jews. 

I  grew  up  thinking  that  Christians  and  Jews  lived  very  nicely  side  by  side.  I  had 
never  felt  smaller  than  anybody  else,  but  suddenly  I  had  become  a  second  class 
citizen.  News  that  Jews  were  no  longer  admitted  to  the  Universities  was  spreading 
fast.  For  me  this  was  terrible  timing  because  university  would  have  been  the  next 
step  in  my  education,  and  I  was  so  looking  forward  to  it. 

Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  tensions  grew.  I  became  an  apprentice  in  my  father’s 
shop,  learning  electrical  and  mechanical  work.  Also,  I  was  in  love  with  a 
wonderful  young  man  who  couldn’t  pursue  a  higher  education  either,  instead  he 
became  a  photographer.  His  photography  was  so  excellent  that  Metro  Goldwin 
Mayer  offered  him  a  job,  but  that,  too,  had  to  wait.  His  name  was  Steven  Steiner 
and  he  was  my  cousin.  We  had  known  each  other  forever,  and  we  were  planning 
to  be  married. 

Time  flew.  Bad  news  was  followed  by  even  worse  news.  The  military  was  no 
longer  taking  Jewish  men  for  training.  Instead  they  had  a  new  function  for  them 
called,  “forced  labor  camp.”  The  day  came  when  Steve  had  to  go.  No  one  knew 
what  this  would  entail.  I  was  terribly  worried. 

I  worried  about  my  mother,  too,  because  she  was  handicapped.  She  could  walk 
only  with  great  difficulty.  I  had  never  known  my  mother  any  other  way  since  her 
illness  was  due  to  complications  of  my  birth.  She  had  even  been  paralyzed  for  a 
while.  Slowly  she  improved  until  she  reached  a  point  where  she  would  never 
improve  further.  I  worried  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  move  quickly  enough  if 
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we  would  have  to  run. 


Before  long  the  announcement  came  that  Jews  would  have  to  wear  a  yellow  star 
every  time  they  were  in  public  or  on  the  street.  This  six  pointed  yellow  star  had  to 
be  1 0-cm  (about  four  inches)  high  and  wide,  and  sewn  to  our  coats,  dresses,  or 
blouses  over  our  hearts.  That  meant  we  were  marked  for  everyone  to  see,  to 
know,  and  to  avoid,  as  if  we  had  leprosy.  I  remember  that  the  movie  “Jude  Suss” 
was  playing  in  the  local  theatres.  I  had  never  seen  the  picture,  for  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  movies  any  more.  But  I  heard  people  discussing  the  movie  on 
the  street  as  I  walked  by.  They  would  laugh  and  ridicule  Jews  in  the  picture  and 
outside  of  it.  Our  radio  had  been  always  on  and  full  of  news.  I  don’t  remember 
hearing  any  good  news.  I  might  have  thought  that  bad  news  for  me  could  mean 
good  news  for  others,  but  that  didn’t  ease  my  fears  and  my  disenchantment.  I 
remember  Hitler  shouting,:  “Wir  werden  die  Englishe  Stadte  ausradieren!” 
(meaning,  “We  will  erase  the  English  Cities!”)  I  can’t  remember  how  many  times 
I  heard  him  yell  that  through  the  radio. 

Kecskemet  was  a  town  but  it  was  built  more  like  a  city.  There  were  no  free 
standing  houses.  The  streets  were  wide,  paved,  and  lined  with  sidewalks.  The 
rows  of  houses  were  built  next  to  each  other  with  no  space  in  between  them. 

There  was  a  house  with  a  fence  next  to  a  house  with  a  fence,  and  so  on.  Our  house 
was  a  family  complex.  There  were  three  apartments  for  three  families.  One  area 
had  a  wash  kitchen  that  contained  all  the  necessities  for  a  washday.  Each  family 
had  its  own  washday  when  two  washerwomen  came  to  do  the  work.  There  was  an 
attic  where  the  clothes  were  hung  to  dry.  A  basin  in  the  ground  collected 
rainwater  for  the  washdays  and  for  cleaning  we  drew  water  from  a  hand  pump  in 
the  center  of  the  garden.  All  these  facilities  served  the  three  families.  For  drinking 
water  the  maids  had  to  go  to  a  nearby  artesian  well  (also  pumped  by  hand)  on  the 
street.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  loved  to  go  with  them  and  help  to  pump.  They  collected 
the  water  in  large  metal,  pitcher- like  containers  and,  holding  them  by  the  handles 
carried  them  home. 

The  three  apartments  were  built  next  to  each  other,  surrounding  a  huge  yard  and 
the  garden.  Each  apartment  had  its  own  little  patio  for  eating  outside  in  the 
summer.  My  cousin,  Agi  ( Ah-ghee ,  short  for  Agnes),  while  we  were  growing  up 
lived  in  the  main  building  that  faced  the  street.  Agi  lived  with  her  parents  (her 
mother  was  my  mother’s  sister)  and  with  our  grandparents  from  our  mother’s 
side.  Agi  had  always  been  my  playmate  and  my  best  friend.  We  had  done 
everything  together.  We  had  been  brought  up  like  sisters.  Sometimes,  we  had 
even  dressed  the  same  way.  We  shared  our  governess.  We  took  ballet  lessons 
together;  we  went  to  the  same  schools.  She  was  not  quite  a  year  younger  than 
myself  and  she  was  always  one  class  below  me.  But  that  didn’t  make  any 
difference  in  our  friendship. 

We  were  both  grown-ups  when  life  became  extremely  difficult  if  you  were 
Jewish.  Agi  was  married  by  then.  She  and  her  husband,  George,  occupied  the 
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third  apartment  in  the  complex. 

In  April  1 944,  when  the  Gestapo  arrived  in  the  city,  George  had  already  been  sent 
to  a  forced  labor  camp  along  with  all  the  other  young  Jewish  men. 

On  April  14th,  four  Gestapo  men  arrived  at  our  place.  Two  came  straight  to  our 
apartment,  the  other  two  went  to  my  aunt’s  house.  They  were  very  sure  of 
themselves  and  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  to  go.  What  they  wanted 
confirmed  my  fears.  They  wanted  our  fathers,  Agi’s  and  mine.  They  were  allowed 
only  to  grab  the  most  necessary  things  and  go  with  them  right  then  and  there.  We 
said  good  bye  between  hugs  and  tears  not  knowing  if  we  would  ever  see  each 
other  again. 

April  14,  1944,  remains  a  most  memorable  date  for  me.  The  day  the  Germans 
took  my  father.  How  I  adored  my  father.  He  was  my  stronghold.  He  was  my  most 
important  tutor.  He  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  me.  Even  after  a  long  day  in  the 
business,  he  wanted  to  know  how  my  schoolday  went.  He  would  check  my 
homework,  correct  things  that  were  amiss,  explain  what  I  didn’t  understand,  help 
me  appreciate  poetry,  music.  Always,  he  was  there  for  me.  He  was  also  very 
strict,  but  that  never  altered  my  love  for  him.  I  worried  terribly  about  my  father 
and  ached  so  for  him.  Agi’s  father  was  taken  at  the  same  time.  We  soon  realized 
that  all  the  Jewish  men  had  been  taken  that  day.  Now  the  only  Jews  left  in  our 
town  were  women  and  children.  Clever  system,  wasn’t  it?  We  learned  where  they 
were  keeping  our  fathers  and  the  other  men.  It  was  a  house  where  I  had  tutored  a 
young  girl  back  in  my  high  school  days.  It  was  a  Jewish  home,  but  no  one  knew 
what  happened  to  the  family  that  had  owned  it. 

My  heart  was  heavy,  I  was  devastated.  Thoughts  were  spinning  in  my  head.  We 
had  no  income  and  nowhere  to  turn.  A  few  days  later,  several  Gestapo  men  again 
appeared  at  the  house.  This  time  they  just  barged  in,  uninvited.  They  looked 
around,  checked  out  every  room,  and  announced  that  we  had  to  leave,  because 
they  were  moving  in.  They  turned  on  their  heels  and  left.  We  had  to  be  out  in  two 
days.  We  could  take  only  our  personal  belongings,  none  of  the  furniture.  They 
wanted  furnished  and  fully  equipped  quarters,  rent-free.  Same  with  Agi  and  with 
my  aunt. 

My  mother,  Aunt  Kate,  my  grandmother,  Agi  and  I,  got  together  to  decide  what  to 
do.  The  consensus  was  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  of  us  to  move  into  the  washday 
kitchen.  Next  to  the  washday  kitchen  was  a  huge  pantry  with  a  connecting  door.  It 
was  half  full  of  things  one  stores  for  a  big  household  such  as  food  and  furnishings. 
We  started  cleaning  up  the  area  and  began  moving  in.  We  needed  five  beds, 
chairs,  some  cooking  equipment,  bed  linens,  clothing,  and  other  absolute 
necessities.  We  all  said  good-by  to  our  maids.  We  were  five  very  vulnerable 
women  alone,  but  we  had  each  other. 

I  felt  it  was  important  to  keep  informed.  Every  day,  I  ventured  out  of  the  house  to 
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find  out  what  was  happening.  Every  day  I  learned  something.  We  no  longer  had 
connections  to  friends,  or  relatives,  who  lived  in  the  same  town,  let  alone  those 
who  were  far  away.  We  had  to  live  each  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  I  brought  home  news  that  a  farmer  was  looking  for  women  to  work  on 
his  tobacco  plantation.  For  those  who  were  willing,  a  truck  would  be  waiting  at  a 
point  in  town  at  7:00  AM  in  two  days  time.  Aunt  Kate  and  Agi  were  keenly 
interested.  We  discussed  the  pros  and  cons.  My  mother  and  grandmother  said  they 
would  manage  and  would  be  fine  and  they  encouraged  us  to  go.  My  aunt  went  to 
learn  more  about  this  offer  and  decided  it  was  something  we  should  do.  We 
started  to  pack,  not  much,  just  a  change  of  clothing.  We  said  good  bye  amidst 
hugs  and  tears.  “We  will  be  back,”  we  promised.  They  told  us,  “Don’t  worry.” 
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The  Tobacco  Plantation 


We  were  a  truckload  of  women  on  our  way  to  where?  After  about  an  hour’s  drive 
we  found  out.  We  were  in  beautiful  country,  in  a  sun-  drenched  clearance 
surrounded  by  a  forest.  Next  to  the  forest  in  the  clearance  stood  a  huge  tent.  There 
were  1 8  cots  with  pillows  and  blankets  on  them.  Outside  the  tent,  there  was  a  big 
kettle.  Food  was  brought  in  every  day.  We  had  to  cook  it.  It  was  certainly  another, 
different  kind  of  life,  but  that  was  expected.  Our  keeper  came  to  talk  to  us.  He 
explained  that  our  job  was  to  plant  tobacco.  We  would  be  supplied  with  food,  a 
cover  over  our  heads,  and  some  money.  It  sounded  great.  I  would  be  able  to  send 
the  money  home. 

Planting  tobacco  was  easy,  at  least  for  the  young.  I  saw  my  aunt  struggle  with  the 
bending  and  stooping.  Often  I  caught  sight  of  her  with  her  hands  on  her  back 
trying  to  stretch.  Once  we  were  told  what  to  do,  no  one  ever  came  to  check  upon 
us.  Our  keeper  came  occasionally  to  keep  us  entertained  with  conversation.  On 
our  second  Sunday  there,  he  took  whoever  wanted  to  go  hunting  for  rabbits.  With 
the  dogs  doing  their  part,  we  had  a  good  time. 

I  don’t  think  our  keeper  cared  a  bit  about  the  tobacco,  at  least  he  did  not  show  any 
sign  of  that.  I  think  he  was  a  well-to-do  man  with  a  conscience.  He  had  seen  what 
was  going  on.  He  wanted  to  do  his  part  by  helping  but  without  talking  about  it. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  could  save  a  few  people  this  way.  Being  on  this  plantation 
felt  safe  because  it  was  far-removed  from  the  crazy  world.  The  physical  work, 
together  with  the  fresh  air,  made  us  tired.  It  kept  us  from  thinking  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  us.  We  slept  well  every  night. 

However,  this  soon  proved  to  be  too  good  to  be  true.  Three  or  four  weeks  later, 
our  keeper  came  with  the  devastating  news  that  we  had  been  found  out.  The 
Gestapo  ordered  us  to  be  returned  to  them  promptly,  as  if  we  “belonged”  to  them. 
He  had  the  address  where  he  had  to  deliver  us.  He  seemed  to  be  sincerely  sorry. 

So  were  we. 

The  next  morning,  packed  into  the  truck  again,  our  destination  was  Kecskemet. 
We  sensed  a  bleak  future  lay  ahead. 
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The  Ghetto 


We  were  unloaded  from  the  truck  and  herded  into  a  building  that  appeared  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  warehouse.  We  spent  the  night  there.  The  situation  was  very 
unsettling.  No  one  talked  to  us.  There  were  other  Jewish  women  there  who  had 
been  gathered  from  other  places.  I  knew  most  of  them.  In  the  morning,  another 
truck  ride.  I  recognized  the  street  and  the  house  that  our  fathers  had  been  taken  to 
some  weeks  before.  How  I  ached  to  know  where  they  were  now.  Later  this  street 
would  be  closed  to  all  vehicle  and  foot  traffic.  It  would  become  a  ghetto. 

Once  again  we  were  unloaded  from  the  truck.  The  house  where  we  were  to  be 
stationed  had  belonged  to  one  of  our  doctors  whose  daughter  was  our  age  and  a 
sometime  playmate.  This  house,  as  were  most  of  the  houses,  was  built  around  a 
yard.  The  house  had  a  railway  type  layout  with  one  room  leading  into  another  in  a 
straight  line.  The  entrance  was  in  the  middle,  with  rooms  opening  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.  We  were  to  choose  one  room  for  our  whole  family  that  now  numbered 
five  women.  Aunt  Kate  chose  the  entrance  hall,  a  room  about  eight  square  feet.  I 
think  she  made  this  decision  because  of  my  mother’s  handicap  and  thought  it 
would  be  easier  for  her  to  get  in  and  out.  The  house  was  empty.  They  said  we 
could  furnish  it  any  way  we  wanted.  We  could  go  now,  but  we  had  to  be  back  in 
full  numbers  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

We  sped  home  as  fast  as  we  could.  Agi  and  I  could  have  run  but  we  didn’t  for  my 
aunt’s  sake.  We  found  mother  and  Grandma  at  home  in  the  washday  kitchen. 

They  knew  about  the  ghetto.  They  felt  so  helpless.  They  looked  at  us  in  disbelief. 
They  thought  the  three  of  us  were  safe,  and  now  we  walked  into  the  trap.  But 
truly,  I  was  relieved.  I  was  happy  to  be  with  them  in  this  time  of  need.  It  was  so 
good  to  hug  my  mother  again  and  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  not  alone. 

There  was  so  much  work  to  be  done.  We  had  to  find  some  means  to  transport  the 
beds  and  other  belongings  to  the  room  in  which  we  chose  to  live.  We  needed  to 
find  a  carpenter  or  someone  to  put  the  beds  up,  bunk  bed  style,  after  they  were 
delivered.  There  was  place  only  for  two  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  two 
other  beds  had  to  go  on  top  of  these.  We  figured  four  beds  would  be  enough  for 
the  five  of  us.  And  it  was. 

So  now  we  were  uprooted  again.  But  we  were  not  alone.  We  knew  other  women 
from  the  community  who  came  to  live  in  this  same  house.  We  congregated  in  the 
yard  every  waking  hour  of  the  day  to  try  to  figure  out  what  was  to  come.  We  were 
allowed  to  go  out  to  the  street  but  not  outside  of  it.  Since  the  Gestapo 
headquarters  were  on  this  same  street  it  was  possible  to  observe  and  gather  news 
from  time  to  time. 

We  learned  that  Dr  and  Mrs.  Hirsch,  the  owners  of  this  house  we  now  occupied, 
had  committed  suicide.  We  heard  about  another  couple  who  had  done  the  same  a 
few  days  later.  This  news  did  not  surprise  me  at  all.  Some  people  couldn’t  take 
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the  changes  and  the  foreboding  future. 

One  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  Steve  with  great  news.  He  said  that  he  had 
arranged  for  a  “distance  wedding.”  He  instructed  me  to  go  to  the  City  Hall  and 
they  would  handle  the  rest.  He  didn’t  know  about  the  confinement  of  the  ghetto 
and  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  venture  outside  the  street.  It  was  all  fenced  in  with  a 
German  guard  always  on  duty.  All  I  could  do  was  write  to  him  from  time  to  time. 

I  explained  our  situation  and  told  him  I  loved  him.  I  didn’t  know  if  he  would  ever 
get  my  letters,  but  I  sent  them  anyway. 

Only  two  weeks  later,  this  life  in  the  ghetto  ended.  Such  a  hectic  pace, 
with  things  happening  so  fast.  We  had  no  time  to  settle  into  one  situation 
before  we  were  hounded  with  another.  No  relief.  Now,  with  hindsight,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  how  this  German  machinery  worked.  First  the  young  men  were 
taken  away.  Then  all  the  remaining  men  were  taken.  Next  the  women  and 
children  had  to  be  dealt  with  alone;  that  was  easy.  Then,  the  Germans  made 
themselves  comfortable  settling  into  Jewish  homes  as  the  helpless  women  and 
children  were  moved  out.  They  collected  them  in  one  place  to  simplify 
transportation.  All  this  (and  more)  was  justified  in  their  minds  because,  they 
reasoned,  they  were  “the  superior  race.” 

One  morning  a  harsh  wake-up  call  got  us  out  of  bed.  We  were  ordered  to  go  into 
the  street,  form  lines,  and  proceed  forward  slowly.  What  was  going  on?  When  we 
came  closer  to  the  front  line  we  learned  the  reason.  The  women  in  the  front  line 
had  to  go  into  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  street.  They  came  out  in  a  short  time  to 
join  those  who  were  in  before  them.  Soon  the  words  filtered  back,  “Everyone  had 
to  go  through  a  vaginal  examination.”  Why?  To  make  sure  that  nobody  was 
concealing  jewelry.  I  don’t  believe  they  found  too  much  jewelry  that  day.  Agi 
anxiously  protected  me.  She  knew  one  of  the  midwifes  who  did  the  examinations 
and  whispered,  "My  cousin  is  a  virgin,  please  don’t  touch  her.”  It  worked.  I  had  to 
lie  down  as  if  she  was  doing  it,  but  my  skirt  hid  her  hands,  and  she  faked  the 
exam.  After  this  indignity  we  were  again  packed  into  trucks. 

There  was  a  brick  factory  outside  town  and  that’s  where  they  took  us.  Perhaps  not 
even  God  Himself  knew  what  lay  ahead. 
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The  Brick  Factory 


The  brick  factory  occupied  a  huge  area.  A  tall  fence  surrounded  it  on  three  sides. 
The  fourth  side  had  an  elevation-like  wall  made  out  of  soil,  with  kind  of  a 
walkway  along  the  top.  This  fourth  wall  was  about  4’  high,  so  we  could  see  that 
there  was  uncultivated  land  on  the  other  side  of  it.  There  were  at  least  two  armed 
guards  pacing,  back  and  forth  on  the  walkway  at  all  times.  This  area  was  covered 
by  roofs  held  up  by  wooden  poles.  I  guessed  that  this  was  probably  where  the 
bricks  had  been  stored  before  and  they  probably  had  to  be  in  shade.  The  roofs 
came  in  handy  during  the  days,  as  well  as  the  nights.  There  was  about  a  dozen 
roofs  over  areas  all  the  same  size,  about  2500-3000  square  feet  each.  We  found 
blankets  next  to  the  poles.  We  each  took  one  to  put  on  the  ground.  These  blankets 
served  as  tables,  chairs,  and  beds.  It  was  hard  to  take  all  this  in  stride  because 
every  time  we  turned  around,  it  seemed  we  were  in  deeper  trouble. 

Now  it  was  the  month  of  June.  The  days  were  warm  and  the  nights  only  slightly 
cooler.  There  was  a  building  that  was,  for  the  time  being,  housing  several  German 
officers.  They  hadn’t  been  around  us  much,  except  for  the  guards  on  the  “wall” 
constantly  walking,  back  and  forth  with  their  guns,  day  and  night. 

We  never  saw  bricks,  not  a  single  one.  It  was  very  hard  for  us  to  pass  the  days 
with  munch  on,  but  we  weren’t  hungry,  so  very  little  food  proved  to  be  enough. 
We  tried  to  think  of  something  that  could  be  done  to  end  all  this,  but  everything 
we  thought  of  had  to  be  discarded  for  this  or  that  reason,  mostly  because  each 
plan  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out. 

One  day  dark  clouds  were  followed  by  a  heavy  rainfall.  By  night  it  turned  into  a 
serious  storm.  The  wind  and  rain  were  so  heavy  that  even  the  guards  did  not 
show  that  night.  A  girl  our  age  decided  to  flee.  She  bade  goodbye  to  her  mother 
and  disappeared  over  the  “Wall.”  The  possibility  crossed  my  mind  too,  but 
looking  at  my  mother  I  realized  quickly  that  I  couldn’t  leave  her.  My  poor  mother. 
This  place  was  so  hard  on  her.  She  had  tremendous  difficulty  getting  up  from  the 
ground  and  then  getting  back  down.  Her  body  was  so  inflexible.  But  this,  too, 
soon  ended. 

One  morning,  all  the  Germans  emerged  from  their  hide-away  and  began  running 
between  the  rows  of  sleeping  women  yelling  at  us  to  get  on  our  feet  and  wait  for 
orders. 
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The  Transport 


After  about  a  week  at  the  brick  factory,  we  were  all  told  to  form  lines  and  be 
counted.  The  old  and  the  infirm  were  pulled  out  of  the  lines  and  hauled  up  into 
open  trucks  and  driven  away.  That’s  when  I  saw  my  mother,  grandmother,  and 
my  Aunt  Kate  for  the  last  time.  I  didn’t  know  that  then.  The  rest  of  us  were 
marched  to  the  nearby  tracks  where  a  long  train  of  boxcars  was  silently  waiting 
for  their  new  kind  of  burden.  Until  now  the  cargo  these  cars  transported  was  cattle 
only.  Each  boxcar  had  a  wide  sliding  door  in  the  middle  with  a  plank  positioned 
to  serve  as  a  gangway.  We  were  herded  up  these  planks  into  the  interior  until  it 
was  jammed.  We  were  packed  in  like  standing-up  sardines,  no  place  to  sit,  no 
place  even  to  fall.  We  had  our  precious  belongings  with  us,  some  change  of 
clothing,  comb,  toothbrush,  and  a  few  pots  and  pans. 

The  planks  were  removed,  the  doors  slammed  shut.  The  train  just  sat  there.  And 
just  sat  there.  Slowly  it  dawned  on  us  that  this  wasn’t  at  all  funny.  Weariness 
hovered  over  us  like  a  cloud  about  to  burst.  We  grew  uneasy  and  queasy, 
fearsome  of  the  unknown.  I  wondered  about  my  mother  and  worried  about  how 
she  could  have  gotten  up  on  those  steep  gangways.  Somehow,  I  was  quite  sure, 
that  she,  my  grandmother,  and  aunt  were  on  this  train  too.  Soon  darkness 
enveloped  us.  Now  we  couldn’t  even  see  each  other.  After  hours  of  being 
stranded  there  our  train  grouched  and  lurched  and  we  finally  pulled  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  On  and  on  it  clickety  clacked  waving  us  back  and  forth, 
throwing  us  and  forcing  us  to  fall  into  one  another  unwillingly.  Yet  the  movement 
was  a  relief  from  this  never  before  experienced  physical  and  mental  tiredness, 
caused  by  being  crammed  and  locked  in  the  standing  still  box  car.  No  one  talked. 
No  one  complained.  I  think  many  of  us  fell  asleep  standing  up,  held  up  by  the 
bodies  around  in  spite  of  the  waving  movement,  or  we  just  gave  in  for  the 
moment. 

At  dawn  our  collective  and  crumpled  bodies  were  stirring,  voices  were  sounding, 
murmurs  afloat.  Nature’s  call!  Ah.  Someone  couldn’t  hold  it  any  longer.  There 
was  no  place  to  go.  What  could  be  done?  Need  is  the  greatest  inventor.  A  big  pot 
was  found  just  in  time  and  the  problem  was  solved  for  now  and  for  many  times  to 
come  on  this  cttrip”.  Now,  that  the  train  was  on  its  way,  it  seemed  it  would  go  on 
forever,  never  to  stop.  It  rolled  northward  in  a  steady  speed  and  steady  rhythm. 
The  second  day  we  were  going  through  Czechoslovakia.  I  was  lucky  to  be 
standing  by  a  tiny  window,  and  grated  as  it  was  (one  on  each  side  of  the  door), 
and  could  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  ever-changing  scenery.  These  were  the 
Carpatian  Alps. 

Sloping  meadows  so  green:  that  certain  hue  went  deep  into  my  soul  and  is  there 
still.  I  can  recall  the  color  green,  variegated  with  bright  spots  and  shadows, 
scattered  wild  flowers,  lakes,  and  churning  creeks  as  we  rushed  by.  This  living 
and  moving  picture  was  framed  with  pine  or  other  trees  that  I  couldn’t  distinguish. 
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I  enjoyed  the  scenery  so  much.  It  was  as  if  I  was  glued  to  that  window.  I  said  over 
and  over  how  beautiful  it  was,  only  to  hear  that  we  were  all  going  to  die  or  be 
tortured  or  both  and  that  I  must  be  insane.  Although  I  heard  all  that,  I  chose  to 
relish  the  playful  beauty  of  the  changing  sights.  Maybe  both  life  and  beauty  were 
rushing  by,  but  at  that  moment  both  were  still  there.  I  couldn’t  or  just  wouldn’t  let 
go  of  them. 

When  night  again  fell  on  the  second  day  of  our  boxcar  travel,  the  murmurs  and 
speculations  died  down.  I  was  exhausted,  hungry,  thirsty,  sleepy,  and  feeling 
empty.  I  abandoned  the  window,  slid  down  in  place  and  allowed  gravity  to  take 
over.  The  clomping  of  the  wheels,  the  thumping  of  the  floor  made  no  difference; 
exhaustion  was  the  overall  ruling  force. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  my  window  ceased  to  offer  the  abundance  of 
beauty  I  was  spoiled  to  enjoy  the  color,  the  riches,  the  variety  slowly  faded  into  a 
monotonous  and  bland  terrain.  Our  fatigue  grew  stronger.  Hunger  was  scraping 
our  stomachs.  How  long  would  this  misery  last?  How  and  where  would  it  end? 

The  fourth  day  came.  Nothing  changed.  Our  tiredness  and  our  hunger  grew. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  this  crazy  ride  came  to  an  end.  The  train 
lumbered  to  a  halt.  We  heard  commotion  outside,  people  yelling  and  some 
running.  Reflectors  lit  up  the  night.  I  pulled  myself  to  the  window.  There  was  a 
long  building  facing  this  side  of  the  train  and  huge  letters  on  that  read: 
“AUSCHWITZ” 

We  had  heard  of  Auschwitz.  No  one  was  prepared  for  what  lay  in  store.  Outside 
the  commotion  grew.  People  were  banging,  yelling,  moving.  Now  they  banged  at 
our  door.  This  had  happened  before.  Obviously  the  door  was  stuck.  It  wouldn’t 
open.  We  heard  “Aussteigen”  again  and  again  and  the  effort  for  opening  our  door 
was  still  on. 

The  atmosphere  in  our  boxcar,  now  standing  still,  became  uneasy,  almost 
unbearable.  The  stink  was  unbearable,  the  ache  in  our  bodies  was  unbearable,  our 
desperation  was  unbearable.  Finally  the  double  door  opened  wide.  We  were  eager 
to  jump  out  or  even  fall  out,  as  some  did.  Aaaah!  What  price  fresh  air?  Inhale 
deeply,  drink  it  up.  Move  our  legs. 

Some  people  from  home,  who  knew  Agi  and  me  sidled  up  to  us  and  whispered 
that  our  mothers  and  grandmother  were  frantically  calling  our  names,  but  then 
they  had  to  move  on,  leave  the  scene. 

How  would  we  get  together  again?  I  wondered.  The  SS  men  ordered  us  to  be 
quiet,  to  get  in  line,  and  move  forward.  Soon  we  came  up  to  a  handsomely 
uniformed  officer  with  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  used  this  stick  to  direct  us  to  go 
either  right  or  left.  No  one  knew  it  then,  but  this  man  was  Dr.  Mengele,  the  master 
of  life  and  death. 
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He  chose  RIGHT  for  those  of  us,  who  looked  young  and  strong  and  we  started  to 
march  again.  Above  an  arch  that  we  had  to  pass  under,  was  a  sign  that  read: 

“ARBEIT  MACHT  FRET’ 
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Auschwitz 
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Arrival 


Arbeit  macht  frei!  (Work  makes  you  free.)  What  a  promising  statement.  But  I  was 
so  tired,  as  were  all  of  us  that  I  couldn’t  muse  about  it.  We  just  marched, 
dumbfounded,  in  the  glaring  light  that  the  reflectors  shone  on  the  road  that  led  to 
our  immediate  destination.  We  were  tired,  hungry,  thirsty,  miserable,  and  we 
didn’t  care.  All  the  way  the  SS  men  on  each  side  of  our  walking  column  were 
shouting  orders  that  sounded  like  threats.  No  one  cared  what  they  were  saying. 

We  were  too  exhausted. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  a  place.  Suddenly,  we  were  inside  a  huge  room  and  ordered 
to  form  long  rows  in  an  orderly  manner.  There  were  about  500  or  more  of  us,  as 
many  as  the  room  could  hold.  In  front  there  was  a  fellow  on  a  podium  facing  us 
and  yelling.  I  thought  it  to  be  important  enough  to  listen  and  understand.  He 
ordered  us  to  take  off  all  our  clothing  and  place  it  next  to  our  feet,  together  with 
anything  else  we  would  have  on  our  person. 

Then,  naked,  slowly  we  had  to  move  forward  until  we  became  the  front  row. 
Facing  us  were  several  women  sitting  with  scissors  and  clippers  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  next  in  line.  They  cut  and  shaved  away  all  the  hair  on  our  heads  and  bodies. 

All  we  had  in  our  hands  from  our  recent  past  were  our  shoes.  Our  other 
belongings  were  left  behind.  Then  shaven  and  bare  we  found  ourselves  in  another 
room  filled  with  overhead  showers.  Suddenly  the  water  started  to  pour.  Oh  it  was 
a  Godsend,  just  standing  under  this  wonderful  flow  and  being  caressed  by  it.  Our 
bodies  felt  renewed,  we  couldn’t  get  enough  of  it. 

Suddenly  the  flow  of  heavenly  water  stopped  and  we  had  to  leave  the  room.  In  a 
single  line  we  moved  forward  and  outside  under  the  starry  sky,  where  we  were 
each  handed  a  dress,  a  coat,  and  a  number.  We  had  to  grab  it  and  go.  It  all 
happened  so  fast.  We  were  still  wet.  These  dresses  were  picked  and  handed  to  us 
at  random  regardless  of  size.  They  had  belonged  to  people,  who  had  arrived 
before  us  and  had  to  leave  everything  behind,  just  as  we  did,  when  they  had  to 
undress  and  be  shaved.  The  coats  were  bluegray  striped  canvas  coats  that 
everyone  now  knows  as  the  characteristic  concentration  camp  uniform.  The 
numbers  we  were  given  were  printed  on  cloth.  Later  they  were  to  be  sewn  onto 
the  left  sleeves  of  our  coats. 

Another  march  now.  In  our  new  outfits,  and  after  a  heavenly  shower,  who  cared 
that  there  were  no  towels  to  dry  ourselves,  and  who  cared  about  the  funny-looking 
dresses.  My  hand-me-down  was  a  short  sleeved  wool  dress  with  pink  and  orange 
colored  stripes  on  an  off-white  background  that  almost  fitted  me  well.  Agi  got  a 
black  dress  with  colorful  trim  around  the  neck  and  waist.  It  had  long  sleeves,  but 
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was  way  too  short  on  her,  like  the  mini-skirts  of  the  60s,  but  it  looked  very  out  of 
place  in  1944.  No  one  cared. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  for  the  night:  a  room  in  a  block  (barrack)  lull  of 
bunk  beds.  Exhausted,  climbed  into  them  and  fell  asleep.  My  first  night  in 
Auschwitz.  The  date  was  June  30,  1944.  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  that  I  can  still 
remember.  This  camp  was  called  C-Lager  but  this  was  the  only  time  I  was  there. 
With  hindsight  I  rate  it  with  a  high  mark  in  my  experience  in  Auschwitz.  That’s 
because,  besides  the  bunkbeds,  it  had  a  kitchen,  water  and  outhouses.  Compared 
to  what  came  later,  it  was  a  nice  place  and  deserved  the  high  rating. 

“Nice”  didn’t  last  long.  Early  next  morning  we  had  a  noisy  wake-up  call.  We  had 
to  jump  to  our  feet,  form  lines,  and  march  again.  It  was  a  short  trip  to  our  final 
destination  in  Auschwitz;  another  camp  called  B-Lager.  It  was  also  called,  as  we 
learned  later,  “Vernichtungs  lager”  meaning  “Annihilation  camp.”  Why? 
Because  at  this  time  the  Germans  didn’t  want  to  feed  any  new  prisoners  they 
didn’t  need.  They  would  rather  do  away  with  new  arrivals  as  soon  as  they  could. 
That  made  the  gas  chamber  so  busy  that  they  had  to  keep  us  alive  for  a  while  to 
wait  our  turn.  All  this,  and  more,  we  were  told  by  our  lager  alteste  who,  although 
Jewish,  was  definitely  not  on  our  side. 
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B-Lager 


We  were  so  very,  very  hungry.  This  was  our  fifth  day  and  we  had  had  nothing  to 
eat.  Truthfully,  though,  I  should  talk  only  for  myself.  Some  people  had  eaten 
something  that  they  had  brought  along  during  the  transport  and  others  had  gotten 
some  shut-eye  too.  Even  though  they  were  hungry  still.  We  were  now  in  a  room 
completely  empty  except  for  the  150,  or  so,  women  who  would  call  this  home  for 
some  time  to  come.  Now  nothing  mattered.  Our  minds  could  not  sort  out  our 
tortured  thoughts.  The  day  went  by.  We  waited  and  were  counted.  First  it  was  too 
warm  then  it  became  too  cold.  At  sundown  we  were  herded  inside  and  were  so 
tired  we  just  wanted  to  sleep. 

The  floor  wasn’t  large  enough  to  afford  us  all  a  so-called  resting-  place.  We  could 
only  lie  in  a  fetal-like  position  on  our  sides,  with  each  head  resting  on  another’s 
hip.  It  appeared  to  be  like  a  human  web  and  it  was  the  best  solution  we  could  find. 
Once  everyone  was  caught  up  in  this  configuration  we  fell  asleep  until  we  were 
awakened  by  a  harsh  bell  accompanied  by  even  harsher  voices  yelling:  “All  out!” 
“zehlappel.  ”  From  that  time  on  we  heard  this  twice  a  day,  every  day.  What  it 
meant  was  “stand  up  and  be  counted.” 

B-Lager  was  a  barren  place.  No  trees,  no  finished  grounds.  There  were  about 
twelve  barracks,  six  on  each  side  of  an  unfinished  road-like  strip  about  eight  feet 
wide,  filled  with  stones  the  size  of  half  a  fist.  This  strip  was  used  for  zehlappels, 
standing  in  rows  of  five  and  being  counted. 

If  the  numbers  came  out  right  after  we  were  counted  we  received  some  light 
brown  liquid  they  called  coffee.  They  brought  this  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  they  brought  in  huge  containers  the  stuff  that  fed  us  from  another  lager. 
Pots  and  pans  that  were  left  in  the  transport  wagons  became  the  dishes  from 
which  the  food  was  served  every  day.  One  big  ladle  full  of  something  was  put  in 
these  pots  or  pans,  given  to  the  first  person  in  the  line  of  five,  and  we  had  to  take 
turns  of  one  gulp  at  a  time  until  it  was  gone.  I  remember  how  it  looked,  how  it 
smelled,  awful  on  both  counts. 

Hungry  as  I  was  I  couldn’t  make  myself  eat  that  stuff  for  five  more  days. 

If  the  numbers  did  not  count  up  correctly  at  zehlappel,  we  had  to  get  down  on 
those  stones  with  our  bare  knees,  sometimes  for  hours,  until  they  got  the  numbers 
right. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  place  so  that  you  can  better  picture  it.  The  ground 
was  dry  with  deep  cracks,  the  days  were  hot,  and  the  nights  cold.  The  barracks 
were  off-  limits  during  the  day.  Outside,  in  the  early  mornings  when  it 

was  still  cold,  we  huddled  together  like  sheep  to  keep  warm  and,  later,  when  the 
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heat  became  hard  to  bear,  there  was  really  nothing  to  do  to  keep  cool.  There  was 
shade  next  to  the  barracks,  but  not  enough  and  besides,  who  would  want  to  sit  or 
stay  in  one  place?  When  we  first  looked  at  each  other,  we  started  to  laugh,  though 
we  felt  like  crying.  We  looked  so  pitiful  and  were  so  miserable.  All  of  us  were 
wearing  somebody  else’s  dress.  None  of  us  had  underwear  or  a  toothbrush.  Our 
heads  were  shaved.  We  were  so  forlorn.  But  we  had  each  other.  I  had  Agi,  and  she 
had  me,  like  guardian  angels  for  one  another. 

Now  that  you  know  what  this  place  had,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  did  not  have.  It  did 
not  have  water  of  any  kind.  It  did  not  have  a  kitchen.  The  so-called  food  was 
brought  in  from  another  camp.  B-Lager  didn’t  have  a  place  for  human 
elimination.  Not  even  a  latrine. 

This  place  functioned  by  humiliation.  Humiliation  was  at  the  root  of  everything. 
Humiliation  is  what  hurts.  Not  hunger,  not  lack  of  sleep,  not  harsh  words,  nothing 
measures  up  to  the  pain  of  constant  humiliation.  Not  even  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  where-abouts  and  how-abouts  of  your  loved  ones.  However  this  problem 
was  taken  care  of  by  our  Lager-alteste,  who  clomped  in  on  the  second  or  third 
night  when  we  were  already  asleep,  and  yelled  the  truth  to  us  in  the  dark.  She 
said,  “Not  to  wonder  where  those  from  whom  you  were  separated  are,”  she  added, 
“  old  folks  and  children  and  the  sick  died  in  the  gas  chambers.  Men,  who  had 
gotten  here  before,  and  were  able  to  work  were  in  another  camp  for  men,  but  you 
will  never  see  each  other  again.”  Having  said  this,  she  left  for  another  room. 
Gloom  fell  over  us  all.  Many  were  crying. 

The  mothers  of  little  children  among  us  were  devastated.  Some  gave  up  hope, 
some  resigned  themselves  to  die.  But  some,  like  me,  were  not  shaken  in  our 
resolve  that,  taken  one  step  at  a  time;  we  had  to  go  on.  I  can’t  explain  why,  but 
dying  there,  not  going  back  home,  never  entered  my  mind.  My  sense  was  that 
they  wouldn’t  harm  me  because  they  can 't.  I  felt,  to  the  degree  of  knowing  that  I 
would  be  looked  after  from  above.  It  was  like  having  a  pact  with  God.  I  never 
speculated  about  this  at  all,  it  was  a  given. 

It  was  not  that  I  had  led  a  religious  life  before  so  that  this  belief  could  come 
naturally.  The  truth  was  that  I  was  angry  with  God  before  because  He  had  allowed 
my  mother  to  be  an  invalid  as  a  result  of  giving  birth  to  me.  I  felt  so  strongly 
about  this  that  I  called  myself  an  atheist.  My  understanding  at  the  time  was  that  an 
atheist  is  one  who  does  not  believe  in  God.  However,  my  present  thinking  is,  why 
would  you  deny  something  you  don’t  believe  exists?  I  am  still  not  religious,  or, 
to  put  it  better,  I  am  not  an  observant  Jew(ess.)  What  I  am  is  a  great  believer  of 
God. 

About  ten  days  after  being  hauled  away  from  the  brick  factory  in  Kecskemet  I 
reconsidered  eating.  I  realized  that  staying  alive  depended  on  some  food  intake. 

One  thing  was  certain,  I  was  determined  to  stay  alive,  to  go  home,  marry  Steve 
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and  live  happily  ever  after.  So  that  day  after  the  P.M.  zehlappel  when  the  pot  was 
passed  to  me,  and  with  the  tears  running  down  my  face,  I  took  a  gulp,  I  said  to 
myself,  “For  you  Steve  my  darling.”  Each  time  the  pot  was  passed,  I  took  a 
swallow.  And  so  I  began  to  eat.  What  was  this  slop  we  had  to  eat?  Whatever  it 
was  never  changed  as  long  as  I  was  in  Auschwitz.  I  couldn’t  identify  anything  I 
knew  as  food.  There  was  no  vegetable,  no  meat,  no  dairy  no  rice,  no  potatoes  no 
fruit.  Maybe  these  were  some  unknown  grains  but  not  so  recognizable  that  I 
could  say  I  was  eating  food.  It  was  some  gooey,  greenish,  whitish  concoction  that 
looked  disgusting  and  equally  undesirable.  It  tasted  like  I  think  glue  would  taste 
and  it  stuck  to  my  mouth  so  that  it  was  hard  to  get  it  down  my  throat.  I  could 
identify  little  pieces  of  wood  as  well  as  little  bits  of  coal  in  this  mess  that  was 
served  to  us  as  food.  It  seemed  like  eternity  since  I  had  eaten,  though  it  had  been 
only  ten  days.  But  how  much  had  happened  and  how  my  life  had  changed  in  those 
ten  days.  This  was  a  whole  New  World  to  cope  with.  This  marked  my  fifth  day  in 
B-Lager. 

Down  the  grapevine  we  heard  that  work  was  being  done  in  this  camp  to  satisfy 
our  most  immediate  needs.  Since  our  arrival  there  had  been  nothing  we  could  use 
for  a  john.  Rumors  said  there  was  a  place,  now. 

We  went  to  check  it  out.  Agi  and  I  and  a  few  others  had  to  see  it.  If  not  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  then  just  to  see  where  it  was  so  we  could  find  it  easily  when  we 
needed  it  later. 

What  we  found  was  hard  to  believe.  There  were  two  or  three  long  skinny  tree 
trunks  resting  on  stilts,  about  1 5  inches  high.  Behind  it  pails  were  placed  about  a 
yard  apart.  This  “thing”  was  “the  facility.”  It  was  in  the  open,  no  privacy.  Well  it 
would  serve  the  purpose.  This  however  was  easier  said  than  done  because  one  had 
to  perform  a  balancing  act  while  the  body  performed  its  job.  The  rule  was  that 
whoever  was  the  last  before  the  pail  spilled  over,  had  to  take  it  to  the  other  end  of 
B-Lager  and  empty  it  into  a  ditch.  You  can  imagine  how  clean  one  could  stay 
while  carrying  this  full  to  the  brim  pail  a  half  a  mile  away.  To  make  sure  that  this 
happened,  there  was  an  SS  facing  each  pail  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a  grin  on 
his  face.  I  should  say  a  smirk,  because  either  they  rejoiced  in  our  misery  or  hated 
us  more  because  of  it.  There  was  no  toilet  paper,  no  newspaper,  or  a  leaf  of  any 
kind.  There  was  no  water  and  no  underwear.  What  a  lesson  in  humiliation!  How 
could  we  all  do  it? 

We  did  it,  because  the  price  for  staying  alive  had  to  be  paid. 
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Water  to  Drink 


The  weeks  and  weeks  that  passed  seemed  like  an  eternity  because  we  had  nothing 
to  do.  Yet  there  is  no  way  to  do  nothing.  Sitting,  walking,  eating,  talking, 
dreaming,  or  thinking,  all  amounts  to  doing  something.  In  our  civilized  world, 
doing  means  producing  results.  So  it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
Conversation  was  a  welcome  activity.  Talking  about  the  past,  about  the  future,  we 
began  to  know  each  other  the  best  possible  way.  In  this  situation,  the  pretentious 
personality  (one  that  is  put  on  according  to  how  one  wants  to  appear  to  others) 
was  shed.  In  the  free  world  we  could  dress  that  way,  act  that  way,  and  even 
believe  that  now  we  appear  who  we  are.  Here  in  the  camp  all  this  fell  away  and 
the  true  person  emerged.  The  components  of  the  made-up  personality  were 
stripped  away  when  they  took  our  clothing  and  shaved  our  heads.  In  short:  when 
they  left  us  without  human  dignity. 

We  never  discussed  the  fate  that  had  befallen  us.  Probably,  it  was  because  we 
refused  to  live  in  the  present.  Looking  at  the  others,  and  feeling  as  we  did,  it  was 
hard  to  account  for  our  state  of  existence.  Summing  it  up,  every  one  of  us  looked 
horrid.  The  pounds  fell  off  by  now,  most  of  the  dresses  were  misshapen  and  dirty, 
hair  started  to  grow  on  each  head.  We  were  always  hungry  and  oh  so  thirsty,  and 
either  cold  or  warm,  and  tired. 

One  of  these  not  unusual  afternoons,  Agi  and  I  and  a  few  others  stood  around  in  a 
circle  facing  in  with  our  arms  around  the  next  one’s  shoulder.  Suddenly,  we  heard 
a  bell  ringing.  We  perked  our  ears  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  and  saw 
some  inmates  running  and  shouting:  "Water,  water."  A  big  commotion  followed 
in  a  hurry.  Everyone  was  running  for  ‘"water" 

When  we  got  there  all  we  could  see  at  first,  were  women  crowding  around 
something.  It  turned  out  that  the  “something”  was  a  cart  with  a  barrel  on  it,  pulled 
by  a  donkey.  The  barrel  contained  water,  the  plug  had  been  removed  and  the 
water  was  pouring  out.  We  had  nothing  with  which  we  could  collect  the  water 
except  our  hands.  Some  were  lucky  enough  to  have  gotten  close  and  snatched  a 
drink  from  their  cupped  hands.  Agi  got  some,  but  I  didn’t.  I  wasn’t  aggressive 
enough  (I’m  still  not).  People  were  out  to  kill.  They  pushed  and  shoved;  elbows 
and  fists  were  at  work.  Some  fell  down  and  were  trampled;  some  ended  up  with  a 
bloody  nose.  Agi  told  me,  “you  have  to  get  to  the  water”  but  I  didn’t  consider  it  at 
all.  I  was  glad  she  got  some.  Tumultuous  scheming,  yelling,  hopes  and  frustration. 
The  water  ran  out.  This  scene  was  over.  It  was  an  experience.  The  women  slowly 
went  back  to  their  “normal  inactivity”  and  life  went  on. 

What  was  the  purpose  for  this?  I  wondered  what  design  was  behind  it?  What  did 
they  plan  to  achieve?  How  far  could  a  barrel  of  water  go  for  over  12,000  thirsty 
people?  And  when  you  give  water,  why  don’t  you  also  give  cups?  And  why  take 
out  the  plug  and  let  the  water  spill  to  the  ground  and  go  to  waste? 
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Slapping  Machine 


There  were  always  a  few  SS  men  who  were  around  frequently  at  zehlappels,  but 
one  particularly  was  greatly  feared  because  he  slapped  anyone,  inmates  that  is,  on 
the  head  or  the  face,  who  happened  to  be  in  his  path.  Not  only  one  or  two  smacks, 
he  kept  at  it  a  while.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  quite  a  bit.  We  tried  to  avoid  him 
whenever  we  could. 

One  day  I  went  for  a  walk  mainly  to  explore  the  camp  a  little  more.  Usually  I 
stuck  around  our  block  with  the  girls  in  our  little  group.  I  didn’t  avoid  the  others, 
it  was  only  that  age  or  friendship  from  home,  or  someone  who  slept  nearby  on  the 
floor  made  up  our  little  groups. 

I  walked  all  the  way  to  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  locked  gate.  There  was  not 
much  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  same  scene  repeated  only  with  inmates  I  had  never 
seen  before.  They  looked  every  bit  as  pitiful  as  those  in  our  group.  Skin  sticking 
to  bones,  sunken  faces  with  big  eyes  looking  out  of  them,  raggedy  clothing.  Little 
groups  dotted  the  ground.  I  started  back  the  same  way  I  had  come  on  the  rim  of 
the  stone-filled  zehlappel  place.  This  rim  was  a  cement  strip  about  six  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  high,  so  walking  on  it  meant  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other 
and  balancing  with  the  arms. 

Then  I  saw  someone  coming  towards  me  on  the  same  rim,  balancing  as  I  did.  A 
split  second  later  I  realized,  with  horror,  that  it  was  the  “slapping  machine.”  My 
first  thought  was  to  go  over  to  the  other  rim.  And  then  I  didn’t  have  any  other 
thoughts.  I  don’t  know  what  had  gotten  into  me.  I  didn’t  move  from  the  rim,  I  just 
kept  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  and  he  did  the  same.  We  were  face  to 
face.  It  happened  very  fast.  I  was  determined  not  to  get  out  of  his  way.  I  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  without  blinking,  even  once.  I  was  ready  for  his  handy 
work.  He  didn’t  smack  me.  He  didn’t  say  a  word.  We  stood  there  for  a  while 
motionless.  Finally,  he  stepped  down  from  the  rim  and  got  out  of  my  way.  I 
couldn’t  even  breathe  I  was  so  shaken  by  this  experience.  I  didn’t  look  back  I  just 
went  on,  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 

I  knew  I  was  being  protected.  I  murmured,  “Thank  You  God”. 
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Sound  of  Music 


One  afternoon  about  five  weeks  into  our  stay  in  B-Lager  as  we  were  crowded 
together  to  keep  warm,  something  unusual  happened.  We  watched  curiously  as 
inmates,  all  women  from  another  camp  were  walking  to  a  spot  not  far  from  us 
across  the  zehlappel  place.  Each  of  them  carried  a  musical  instrument,  dragged  a 
chair  and  set  them  down  in  a  very  organized  manner.  When  they  were  seated  they 
picked  up  their  instruments,  and  the  music  began.  Not  just  any  music.  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Brahms,  and  so  on. 

We  couldn’t  believe  our  ears.  We  were  amazed  and  delighted.  It  felt  as  if  the 
sound  of  music  caressed  our  souls  and  lifted  our  spirits.  The  sound  did  not  reach 
our  ears  the  same  way  it  left  the  instruments,  for  the  wind  twisted,  twirled,  and 
mixed  it  unabashed.  But  we  reveled  in  it.  We  drank  it  in  deeply.  What  was 
missed,  we  made  up  from  memory.  There  was  loud,  enthusiastic  applause  after 
every  number.  The  women  just  played  on.  The  concert  lasted  for  about  an  hour, 
and  when  it  was  over  each  woman  simply  stood  up,  with  an  instrument  in  one 
hand  and  a  chair  in  the  other,  and  accompanied  by  an  SS  trooper  (the  sight  of  that 
uniform  alone  gave  us  the  shivers)  they  left. 

How  this  orchestra  came  about  is  detailed  in  a  book,  “Playing  for  Time  ”  by 
Fania  Fenelon,  who  was  both  the  organizer  and  one  of  the  players. 

Soon  after  the  music  was  over  the  harsh  note  for  zehlappel  sounded  and  we  had 
to  line  up  in  rows  of  five  and  wait  to  be  counted.  No  one  was  in  the  mood  to  eat 
the  stuff  they  gave  us  after  the  zehlappel.  Not  much  of  that  was  consumed  that 
night.  After  the  pots  ran  their  course  we  were  herded  back  into  our  rooms  with  the 
music  still  alive  in  our  heads  and  memories  of  better  times,  that  now  seemed  so 
far  away,  returned  to  stay  for  awhile.  Yes,  we  were  cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
tired,  yet  we  felt  elevated  and  restored  while  we  were  still  under  the  spell  of 
music. 

It  was  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  how  our  captors  allowed  this  concert 
to  happen.  Nothing  in  our  experience  so  far,  or  later,  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  positive  event  to  come  our  way.  We  were  mixed  up.  We  pondered  it  in  our 
bedtime  positions,  with  our  heads  on  the  next  one’s  hip,  and  as  darkness  came,  we 
fell  asleep. 
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The  Infirmary 


There  was  a  big  commotion  around  the  block  next  to  ours.  People  were  moving  in 
and  out,  either  going  for  or  bringing  something.  These  were  not  familiar  faces  so 
we  wondered  what  was  going  on.  A  few  days  later  it  became  clear,  this 
block  became  the  new  Infirmary. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  unless  there  was  a  reason  to  do  so.  I  was  never  inside;  I 
only  managed  a  peek.  I  didn’t  see  anything  particular  so  I  thought;  it’s  good  to 
know  there  was  an  infirmary,  just  in  case. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Infirmary  was  open  one  of  the  women  in  our  block  became 
ill.  She  was  very  skinny  and  so  withdrawn  that  no  one  knew  anything  about  her. 
But  it  seemed  she  was  in  agonizing  pain  and  so  the  women  around  her  spoke  to 
the  lager-alteste  who  took  her  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  heard  the  story,  we  were  concerned.  After  Zehlappel 
we  tried  to  find  out  about  her  condition,  to  no  avail.  The  next  day  she  was  back 
with  us.  Crowding  around  her  we  wanted  to  know  how  she  was  now  and  what 
was  wrong.  Well  she  said:  "I  was  pregnant.  It  didn’t  show  because  I  am  so 
skinny."  She  had  delivered  the  baby.  We  asked  her  what  happened  to  the  baby? 

In  a  weak  voice,  hardly  audible,  she  said,  "They  threw  it  in  the  garbage."  She  did 
not  even  know  if  it  was  a  girl  or  a  boy. 

Shocking  as  it  may  sound,  I  think  it  was  better  for  that  baby,  and  for  the  mother, 
too,  under  those  circumstances.  If  they  had  let  the  baby  live,  it  would  probably 
have  perished  in  a  very  short  time.  The  mother,  who  had  no  milk,  had  no  way  to 
feed  or  clean  that  baby.  That  is  not  saying  that  throwing  the  baby  in  the  garbage 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  incident  was  sobering  and  made  us  think  and 
wonder. 

It  was  so  hard  to  get  used  to  this  new  kind  of  life.  The  air  was  either  cold  or 
warm.  Inside  the  block  was  offlimits  during  the  day,  so  together  in  our  little 
group  we  started  to  dream  about  the  time  we  would  be  out  of  here  and  free  again. 
We  shared  our  dreams,  but  mostly  we  formulated  ideas  about  the  future,  that  for 
sure  would  come.  Here  I  can  talk  only  for  myself.  However,  I  am  certain,  others’ 
thoughts  must  have  painted  a  future  deeply  within  themselves  also.  For  example,  I 
formed  the  idea  that,  when  I  got  out  of  this  imprisonment,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  world,  nothing!  that  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  with  my  hands,  with  my  head, 
or  whatever.  Although  this  proved  not  to  be  exactly  so,  at  least  it  was  the  basis  for 
all  the  things  that  I  could  do  and  did.  In  any  case  it  was  a  blessing  that  took  form 
in  my  mind,  my  soul,  my  being.  A  blessing  that  kept  me  sane,  gave  me  something 
to  look  for.  It  was  my  personal  survival  credo. 
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And  so  it  went.  Every  day.  One  day  the  same  as  the  other,  with  little  deviation. 
Little  news  became  big  news,  and  the  big  news  was  what  we  anxiously  wanted  to 
come.  Though,  at  times,  not  too  often,  big  news  happened,  that  we  hadn’t  waited 
for  at  all. 

One  day,  I  remember  vividly,  the  sky  was  turning  dark  slowly.  Soon  after  our 
evening  meal  we  were  herded  inside  our  bunk,  and  shortly  after  it  grew  quite  dark 
very  early.  We  all  settled  down  into  our  nighttime  web  position  and  fell  asleep. 
But  not  for  long.  We  were  awakened  with  a  big  bang  and  were  on  our  feet  in  an 
instant.  Loud  claps  of  thunder  were  accompanied  by  lightening  streaks  and  rain 
pouring  through  the  roof.  There  was  no  ceiling  to  these  rooms  and  no 
waterproofing  device  of  any  kind  on  the  roof.  So,  it  was  raining  indoors.  There 
was  nothing  to  stop  that  water.  We  were  wet,  sopping  wet,  our  dresses  could  have 
been  wrung  out,  but  why  bother? 

Later  into  the  night  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  raining  as  hard  in  the  corridor 
that  ran  along  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  barrack.  Above  the  corridor  the  roof 
was  at  the  highest  of  the  inverted  V  so  the  water  ran  down  from  there  and  became 
heaviest  toward  the  slopes.  It  was  pitch  dark.  No  electricity,  no  candles.  The 
rooms  were  lit  only  by  lightening  now  and  again.  The  floors  were  soon  flooded 
and  we  drifted  into  the  center  corridor.  Agi  and  I  held  on  to  each  other,  as  always, 
but  in  the  involuntary  movement  of  the  mass  we  drifted  apart.  We  tried  to  reach 
out  and  grab  for  each  other  when  we  lost  touch,  but  it  was  no  use.  It  was  raining 
so  hard,  the  water  was  coming  down  on  our  heads  in  buckets. 

Wet  clothing  mixed  with  body  heat,  unclean  body  heat,  gave  up  a  smell  that  is 
hard  to  describe.  It  was  suffocating.  We  could  hardly  breathe.  Some  one  started  to 
scream.  We  were  so  exhausted.  We  surely  would  have  collapsed  if  the  entire 

population  of  this  barrack  had  not  been  stuffed  into  this  hallway  between  the 
rooms.  We  were  packed  together  so  tightly,  we  were  held  upright  by  those 
surrounding  us. 

The  night  seemed  never  to  end.  Blind  and  dumb,  we  stirred  and  shoved  against 
our  will,  floating  among  the  river  of  wet  bodies.  No  one  cared  anymore.  We  must 
have  given  ourselves  up  to  nothingness,  because  we  were  too  exhausted  to  think, 
let  alone  to  will.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  swirled  about,  in  slow  motion,  with 
no  clue  as  to  how  long  this  had  been  going  on,  or  how  long  until  daybreak.  How 
long  until  we  would  be  free  of  this  madness. 

The  rain  stopped  with  the  arrival  of  the  morning.  The  Lager-alteste  appeared  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  the  night  before  and  gave  us  the  order  to  get  out  of  there. 
The  air  was  cool  and  clear.  The  ground  was  covered  with  mud.  We  were  sopping 
wet.  But  the  important,  liberating  reality  was  the  delicious  fresh  air,  that  we  could 
drink  into  our  lungs  and  souls  with  relish. 
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Soon  we  learned  that  some  women  in  our  block  had  lost  their  minds  during  the 
ordeal  of  the  night.  They  disappeared.  We  never  saw  them  again. 

Eventually,  by  wind  and  sun,  we  dried  up  during  the  day.  At  nightfall,  inside 
again,  and  armed  with  brooms  and  rags  that  were  provided  we  cleaned  up  the 
floors  from  the  soot  that  was  sitting  there.  Well,  clean  is  not  the  word  that  would 
describe  how  the  floors  appeared  to  be  when  we  were  through.  But  it  was  the  best 
that  we  could  do  without  water  and  a  scrub-brush.  The  floor  was  dirty  and  wet, 
and  we  were  tired  beyond  belief.  So  we  took  up  our  sleeping  position  on  this  dirty 
and  wet  floor.  The  usual  wake-up  call  in  the  morning  brought  us  to  our  feet  and 
we  lined  up  for  “zehlappel.”  The  day  went  by,  as  always,  despite  the  rainwater 
that  had  deluged  us  the  night  before.  We  were  so  unbelievably  dirty. 
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The  Rain 


It  was  so  hard  to  get  used  to  this  new  kind  of  life.  The  air  was  either  cold  or 
warm.  Inside  the  block  was  off  limits  during  the  day,  so  together  in  our  little 
group  we  started  to  dream  about  the  time  we  would  be  out  of  here  and  free  again. 
We  shared  our  dreams,  but  mostly  we  formulated  ideas  about  the  future,  that  for 
sure  would  come.  Here  I  can  talk  only  for  myself.  However,  I  am  certain,  others’ 
thoughts  must  have  painted  a  future  deeply  within  themselves  also.  For  example,  I 
formed  the  idea  that,  when  I  got  out  of  this  imprisonment,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  world,  nothing!  that  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  with  my  hands,  with  my  head, 
or  whatever.  Although  this  proved  not  to  be  exactly  so,  at  least  it  was  the  basis  for 
all  the  things  that  I  could  do  and  did.  In  any  case  it  was  a  blessing  that  took  form 
in  my  mind,  my  soul,  my  being.  A  blessing  that  kept  me  sane,  gave  me  something 
to  look  for.  It  was  my  personal  survival  credo. 

And  so  it  went.  Every  day.  One  day  the  same  as  the  other,  with  little  deviation. 
Little  news  became  big  news,  and  the  big  news  was  what  we  anxiously  wanted  to 
come.  Though,  at  times,  not  too  often,  big  news  happened,  that  we  hadn’t  waited 
for  at  all. 

One  day,  I  remember  vividly,  the  sky  was  turning  dark  slowly.  Soon  after  our 
evening  meal  we  were  herded  inside  our  bunk,  and  shortly  after  it  grew  quite  dark 
very  early.  We  all  settled  down  into  our  nighttime  web  position  and  fell  asleep. 
But  not  for  long.  We  were  awakened  with  a  big  bang  and  were  on  our  feet  in  an 
instant.  Loud  claps  of  thunder  were  accompanied  by  lightening  streaks  and  rain 
pouring  through  the  roof.  There  was  no  ceiling  to  these  rooms  and  no 
waterproofing  device  of  any  kind  on  the  roof.  So,  it  was  raining  indoors.  There 
was  nothing  to  stop  that  water.  We  were  wet,  sopping  wet,  our  dresses  could  have 
been  wrung  out,  but  why  bother? 

Later  into  the  night  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  raining  as  hard  in  the  corridor 
that  ran  along  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  barrack.  Above  the  corridor  the  roof 
was  at  the  highest  of  the  inverted  V  so  the  water  ran  down  from  there  and  became 
heaviest  toward  the  slopes.  It  was  pitch  dark.  No  electricity,  no  candles.  The 
rooms  were  lit  only  by  lightening  now  and  again.  The  floors  were  soon  flooded 
and  we  drifted  into  the  center  corridor.  Agi  and  I  held  on  to  each  other,  as  always, 
but  in  the  involuntary  movement  of  the  mass  we  drifted  apart.  We  tried  to  reach 
out  and  grab  for  each  other  when  we  lost  touch,  but  it  was  no  use.  It  was  raining 
so  hard,  the  water  was  coming  down  on  our  heads  in  buckets. 

Wet  clothing  mixed  with  body  heat,  unclean  body  heat,  gave  up  a  smell  that  is 
hard  to  describe.  It  was  suffocating.  We  could  hardly  breathe.  Some  one  started  to 
scream.  We  were  so  exhausted.  We  surely  would  have  collapsed  if  the  entire 
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population  of  this  barrack  had  not  been  stuffed  into  this  hallway  between  the 
rooms.  We  were  packed  together  so  tightly,  we  were  held  upright  by  those 
surrounding  us. 

The  night  seemed  never  to  end.  Blind  and  dumb,  we  stirred  and  shoved  against 
our  will,  floating  among  the  river  of  wet  bodies.  No  one  cared  anymore.  We  must 
have  given  ourselves  up  to  nothingness,  because  we  were  too  exhausted  to  think, 
let  alone  to  will.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  swirled  about,  in  slow  motion,  with 
no  clue  as  to  how  long  this  had  been  going  on,  or  how  long  until  daybreak.  How 
long  until  we  would  be  free  of  this  madness. 

The  rain  stopped  with  the  arrival  of  the  morning.  The  Lager-alteste  appeared  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  the  night  before  and  gave  us  the  order  to  get  out  of  there. 
The  air  was  cool  and  clear.  The  ground  was  covered  with  mud.  We  were  sopping 
wet.  But  the  important,  liberating  reality  was  the  delicious  fresh  air,  that  we  could 
drink  into  our  lungs  and  souls  with  relish. 

Soon  we  learned  that  some  women  in  our  block  had  lost  their  minds  during  the 
ordeal  of  the  night.  They  disappeared.  We  never  saw  them  again. 

Eventually,  by  wind  and  sun,  we  dried  up  during  the  day.  At  nightfall,  inside 
again,  and  armed  with  brooms  and  rags  that  were  provided  we  cleaned  up  the 
floors  from  the  soot  that  was  sitting  there.  Well,  clean  is  not  the  word  that  would 
describe  how  the  floors  appeared  to  be  when  we  were  through.  But  it  was  the  best 
that  we  could  do  without  water  and  a  scrub-brush.  The  floor  was  dirty  and  wet, 
and  we  were  tired  beyond  belief.  So  we  took  up  our  sleeping  position  on  this  dirty 
and  wet  floor.  The  usual  wake-up  call  in  the  morning  brought  us  to  our  feet  and 
we  lined  up  for  “zehlappel.”  The  day  went  by,  as  always,  despite  the  rainwater 
that  had  deluged  us  the  night  before.  We  were  so  unbelievably  dirty. 
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Quarantine 


A  few  days  after  the  rain  the  lager-alteste  ordered  us  to  form  a  single  line  and 
come  forward.  This  procedure  had  never  before  happened  inside  our  block.  Some 
of  us  were  told  to  go  to  one  side,  the  rest  to  the  other  side,  and  actually  we  were 
allowed  to  go  outside.  Agi  walked  in  front  of  me.  When  she  reached  the  lager- 
alteste,  she  was  told  to  pull  up  her  dress  so  that  the  lager-alteste  could  look  at  her 
naked  belly.  Then  she  was  sent  to  the  side  where  most  of  the  other  women  had 
been  sent.  When  I  showed  my  belly,  the  lager-alteste  studied  it  for  a  short  time.  I 
was  sent  to  the  other  side  where  only  a  few  were  already  waiting  and  were  not 
allowed  outside.  Our  side  grew  in  numbers  by  the  time  we  had  all  been  examined. 

Then  we  were  told  that  we  had  scarlet  fever,  which  seemed  to  be  at  epidemic 
proportions  and  that  we  could  not  remain  here.  We  were  immediately  taken  to 
“quarantine.”  Quarantine  turned  out  to  be  a  very  short  walk  away,  in  a  would-be 
building  that  was  standing  just  outside  the  fence  of  B-  Lager.  It  was  a  building 
that  wasn’t  finished  yet,  even  considering  the  simplistic  structures  around.  It  had 
outside  walls,  a  roof,  windows,  and  a  front  door.  Inside,  we  were  shoved  toward 
another  door  that  opened  into  a  big  room,  a  ward,  if  you  will,  with  four,  surprise! 
bunk  beds.  These  were  huge.  Each  was  about  the  size  of  two  king-size  beds  next 
to  each  other.  Each  held  eight  girls  on  the  bottom  and  eight  on  the  top.  It  may 
sound  very  silly  but  believe  me,  it  was  extremely  luxurious.  There  was  a  thin 
mattress  on  each  bed  and  everyone  had  a  blanket. 

I  didn’t  feel  sick  yet,  so  I  walked  around  in  the  room  and  found  a  woman  who  I 
knew  from  home.  Her  name  was  Marta.  She  was  lovely  and  beautiful.  She  was  as 
happy  to  find  me  as  I  was  to  find  her.  She  was  married  and  she  already  knew  that 
her  two-  year-  old  daughter  was  killed  in  the  gas  chambers.  She  was  in  love  with 
her  husband  who  had  been  taken  with  the  other  men  three  months  before  they  had 
taken  us.  She  felt  that  she  couldn’t  ever  face  him  again  for  she  felt  responsible  for 
her  baby’s  demise.  We  ended  up  taking  our  places  on  the  lower  level  of  a  bunk 
bed  next  to  each  other.  That  gave  us  lot  of  time  to  talk  and  we  became  good 
friends.  We  had  so  much  to  catch  up  on.  But  let  me  not  get  ahead  of  myself.  All 
the  bunk  beds  were  not  yet  erected  when  I  arrived  because,  as  I  said,  this  structure 
was  still  under  construction  and  men  were  hammering  away  putting  up  the  rest  of 
the  beds. 

The  noise  was  so  bad,  that  we  had  to  shout  to  be  understood.  The  shouting  only 
added  to  the  noise  level.  I  worried  that  Agi  would  not  know  what  happened  to 
me.  I  kept  looking  out  of  the  window  to  try  catching  a  glimpse  of  her,  in  vain.  I 
tried  to  send  her  a  message  with  women  who  happened  to  be  nearby  but  we  could 
hear  each  other  only  if  we  shouted. 

Soon  there  was  some  food.  I  don’t  remember  what  it  was.  I  do  remember  that  it 
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was  FOOD  for  the  first  time  in  about  two  months.  I  felt  I  was  in  Heaven.  Not  only 
was  there  food,  there  was  also  water  to  drink.  I  couldn’t  understand  the  reasoning 
behind  all  this  generosity.  However,  it  became  clear  that  this  structure,  that  stood 
alone  in  a  huge  undeveloped  land,  did  not  belong  to  B-Lager.  It  was  under 
different  management  and  for  sure  had  a  different  kitchen.  Once  in  a  while  we 
even  received  patches  of  butter  and  bread,  the  food  I  most  desired,  and  we  heard 
via  grapevine,  that  this  was  through  the  intervention  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
God  bless  them! 

By  the  next  morning  I  felt  sick.  I  had  a  headache  and  was  miserable.  The 
hammering  continued,  making  a  bad  situation  worse.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  I  grew  sicker  by  the  minute.  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  my  hands 
holding  my  head  to  my  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  my  ears  with  my 
arms.  Suddenly  there  was  a  big  jolt  in  the  frontal  part  of  my  head.  As  I  raised  my 
head,  it  happened  simultaneously,  a  strong  stream  of  blood  shot  out  of  my  nose, 
and  made  a  mess.  Some  woman  was  summoned  in  a  hurry,  who,  it  turned  out  was 
a  doctor  from  a  little  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Budapest.  She  went  right  to  work. 

She  held  my  head  back,  stuffed  my  nostrils  and  held  my  head  in  that  position.  I 
had  the  feeling  that  I  was  in  good  hands.  She  changed  the  cotton  stuffing  as  it 
became  saturated  until  the  bleeding  stopped.  She  stuffed  my  nose  for  the  last  time 
and  told  me  to  stay  calm  and  not  to  move.  By  then  my  headache  was  gone.  The 
girls  who  had  gathered  around  me  were  seemingly  more  shook-up  then  I  was.  I 
never  had  such  a  nosebleed  in  my  life  though  I  had  taken  my  share  of  nosebleeds 
growing  up. 

Someone  sat  behind  me  and  pulled  my  head  back  to  rest  it  on  her  knee  that  acted 
like  a  cradle.  When  the  hammering  stopped  and  the  workmen  had  left,  I  crawled 
up  to  my  spot  on  the  bed,  trying  to  rest  while  contemplating  that  once  again 
Someone  was  looking  out  for  me  from  above!  This  thought  comforted  me.  It  was 
more  than  a  thought,  it  was  a  belief.  It  made  me  secure  and  trusting  and  it  grew  as 
time  went  by. 

Beginning  the  next  day  we  got  some  medication,  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  in  tiny 
paper  cups.  The  real  food  dinners  continued  throughout  our  stay,  which  was  to  be 
six  weeks.  A  tremendous  amount  of  time. 

There  was  another  young  girl  from  my  town  in  quarantine.  She  was  closer  to  my 
age  only  two  years  younger.  Her  name  was  Annie.  She  was  the  only  woman  I 
knew  who  hadn’t  stop  menstruating  through  all  this.  As  a  rule,  we  all  stopped 
having  our  periods  while  in  captivity.  One  day  her  father  appeared  under  the 
windows  by  no  means  to  serenade,  just  to  find  out  how  we  were  doing.  I  knew 
him  better  than  I  knew  Annie,  because  he  had  been  our  family  dentist,  Dr. 

Szigety.  He  didn’t  know  that  Annie  was  there,  but  he  soon  found  it  out.  They 
were  so  happy  to  see  each  other,  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  I  am  sure  this  incident 
gave  Annie  a  boost.  He  looked  pitiful  in  his  inmate  get-up  but  he  was  informed 
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about  the  state  of  the  war  and  told  us  how  it  was  unfolding;  a  bit  promising  at  that 
point,  but  still  kind  of  iffy.  He  was  there  with  others  to  do  some  odd  jobs  around 
this  structure  we  were  in.  I  call  it  “structure”  in  the  absence  of  a  better  word, 
because  it  wasn’t  yet  a  building,  nor  was  it  meant  to  become  one.  The  walls  were 
not  more  than  wooden  planks,  the  same  for  the  roof.  There  was  no  insulation,  no 
finishing,  no  light.  No  bathrooms  either,  what  are  those  for?  We  had  a  pail  to  be 
used  for  a  toilet,  but  we  still  couldn’t  wash.  We  still  wore  the  dress  that  was 
passed  out  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  and  we  wore  it  day  and  night  at  all  times. 

This  didn’t  really  appear  to  be  a  strong  case  of  Scarlet  Fever  for  any  of  us.  I  was 
the  most  miserable,  maybe  due  to  that  nosebleed  or  was  it  the  other  way  around? 
After  a  week  or  so,  we  all  began  to  feel  restless  and  gloomy  and  it  occurred  to 
Marta  that  she  had  heard  me  recite  poems  back  home.  We  hadn’t  been  close,  but 
had  gone  to  the  same  places  on  occasion.  We  became  close  during  the  quarantine. 
She  asked  me  ”Do  you  remember  some  of  those  poems?”  I  did.  “Would  you  tell 
them  to  the  girls?” 

The  girls  were  eager  to  hear  them  and  I  was  elated.  Those  poems  just  poured  out 
of  me.  In  Hungary  and  most  of  Europe,  poems  were  recited,  not  read.  They  were 
recited  not  with  false  pathos,  but  with  a  conscientious  delivery  of  rhythm,  feeling, 
intention,  meaning  and,  when  needed,  drama.  I  don’t  believe  “reciting”  a  poem  to 
be  the  right  expression  at  all.  I  think  “delivering”  a  poem  is  more  fitting.  The 
difference  is  like  sitting  in  at  a  play  reading  or  seeing  a  play  performed  by  actors 
on  the  stage. 

At  that  time  in  my  life  I  had  roughly  1000  poems  memorized.  Most  of  them  I  had 
practiced  to  make  them  ready  for  delivery.  It  took  me  just  a  little  time  to  get 
grounded,  have  my  concentration  in  focus,  recall  some  poems  from  the  deep,  and 
tell  them.  They  gave  their  frill  attention  and  absorbed  what  they  heard.  Some  of 
those  poems  were  deep,  some  light,  some  were  long  and  others  short,  but  all  had  a 
meaningful  message  and  something  to  think  about.  This  was  the  first  of  many 
afternoons  that  followed  when  I  would  be  standing  there  surrounded  by  eager 
faces.  They  all  were  sitting  on  the  floor  or  on  the  bed,  facing  me,  drinking  in  the 
words  and  the  thoughts.  The  girls  would  cry  at  times  and  laugh  at  other  times.  I 
had  a  very  grateful  “captive”  audience  and  they  were  grateful  too. 

At  night,  in  bed,  I  would  select  poems  from  memory  for  the  next  day’s  delivery, 
listening  with  my  mind’s  ear  to  the  sound  and  rhythm  of  each.  I  could  remember 
my  father  and  how  he  used  to  work  with  me,  coached  me,  listened  to  me,  while  I 
practiced  those  poems  evenings,  after  dinner.  He  had  a  great  sense  for  all  the  arts 
and  he  wanted  me  to  be  my  best.  I  wondered  how  he  was  doing  in  this  mad  world: 
somehow  I  felt  assured  that  he  was  well.  And  I  remembered.  I  remembered 
when  I  had  worried  about  our  fate,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  Auschwitz.  With 
the  German  army  in  Hungary  and  Jews  having  to  wear  the  yellow  star,  one  could 
not  feel  very  safe.  I  had  asked  my  father  “What  will  we  do?”  He  had  said:  “Since 
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your  Mom  can’t  run  we  will  stay  together  and  face  what  ever  comes." 

Many  times  my  mind  would  take  me  on  a  frantic  ride  into  the  past.  Often  I  was 
tortured  by  the  question  “Between  the  past  and  present,  which  is  the  reality?”  I 
wished  to  find  a  way  to  believe  that  the  then  present  events  were  not  real.  I  would 
twist  my  mind  for  a  discovery  of  the  truth”.  I  wanted  to  LIVE!  I  wanted  to  be 
FREE!  I  wanted  to  have  a  LIFE!  I  wanted  to  be  ME! 

The  time  passed.  My  friendship  with  Marta  made  both  our  lives  easier  and  gave 
us  an  insight  into  each  other’s  personal  make-up,  more  so  than  would  be  possible 
in  the  world  of  the  free.  In  that  world,  others,  just  like  ourselves  would  be  wearing 
a  kindly  cloak. 

After  four  or  five  weeks  in  this  ward,  I  was  taken  to  another  room  where  I  spent 
one  or  two  more  weeks.  Marta  followed  me  there  in  a  few  days.  I  remember 
starting  to  tell  her  about  my  plans  the  time  we  would  be  free.  She  said  she  would 
not  live  that  long.  This  made  me  sad,  but  no  matter  how  I  tried,  I  could  not 
convince  her  otherwise. 

When  the  six  weeks  of  quarantine  were  over  for  me,  Marta  and  I  hugged  and  said 
goodbye,  I  said  “See  you.”  She  shook  her  head  in  denial.  I  never  saw  her  again. 

I  left  this  place  behind  with  mixed  feelings.  I  was  both  happy  and  sad.  Shortly  I 
was  back  in  B-Lager. 
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Still  Remembered 


The  stench  always  in  the  air.  For  years  I  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  my  nose.  The  air 
smelled  of  a  heavy  substance  that  couldn’t  be  identified.  It  was  offensive  and 
wouldn’t  go  away.  Some  days  it  was  stronger  than  other  days,  but  it  was  always 
present. 

One  couldn’t  get  used  to  it,  nor  could  one  get  away  from  it. 

We  learned  from  the  Lager-alteste,  the  giver  of  “good”  news,  that  the  furnaces  in 
which  they  burned  the  gassed  human  bodies  omitted  this  choking  stench.  She  also 
related  that  the  gold  crowns  and  bridges  found  in  their  mouths  were  removed 
before  the  bodies  were  incinerated. 

The  gas  chambers...  come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  in  there  three  times.  The  first  time 
was  when  we  arrived,  had  to  strip,  leave  everything  behind  and  get  shaved  and 
then  showered.  That  multiple  shower  was  actually  one  of  the  gas  chambers. 

On  two  different  occasions,  the  whole  block  was  taken  for  a  shower.  The  first 
time  we  were  marched  from  B-Lager  some  distance  away  that  took  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  building  that  contained  the  showers  or  gas  chambers,  depending  on 
the  switch  that  happened  to  be  engaged. 

Oh,  it  was  nice  to  have  those  showers,  even  without  soap  or  towels  to  dry 
ourselves.  There  was  another  surprise.  While  we  were  showering,  our  dresses 
were  disinfected,  or  so  it  seemed,  for  they  weren’t  where  we  had  left  them.  They 
had  been  put  aside  and  had  an  odor  that  was  telling.  We  had  to  search  a  little  but 
everyone  got  the  same  dress  back. 

The  second  time  we  took  a  walk  to  the  showers,  Agi  walking  beside  me  noticed 
something  on  the  dirt  road,  pointed  at  it,  and  told  me  to  look.  It  was  nothing 
important,  but  it  was  a  good  excuse  for  the  SS,  who  escorted  us  to  jump  in  the 
lines,  smack  her  in  the  face,  and  yell  “No  talking!” 

I  was  alone  a  lot  and  my  thoughts  raised  a  dilemma  that  wouldn’t  let  me  rest.  I 
pondered  about  the  concept  of  reality.  The  past  and  present  were  known,  the 
future  wasn’t.  In  my  mind  the  future  also  was  real.  I  wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  it 
but  I  couldn’t.  I  attributed  this  to  a  shortcoming  of  mine.  I  struggled  with  this  line 
of  thinking  back  and  forth,  and  tried  and  tried  again  but  no  answer  came. 

It  wasn’t  my  fate  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  about.  Rather,  I  wondered  when  would 
the  war  be  over?  Who  will  win  the  war?  Will  there  be  peace?  How 
will  life  take  shape  with  so  many  missing  or  dead?  For  myself,  I  knew  I  would 
come  out  of  there  and  that  no  bodily  harm  would  come  to  me!  I  felt  so  sure  of 
this.  It  was  like  having  an  absolute  knowledge. 
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One  day  two  women  were  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  our  block.  As  I 
passed  them,  I  overheard  part  of  their  conversation.  I  knew  one  of  them  and  that 
she  had  two  teenage  sons.  She  said:  “If  the  war  isn’t  over  by  October,  we  will  all 
perish.”  Hearing  that,  a  thought  or  feeling  swelled  up  inside  that  said,  “Not  me.” 
I  can’t  explain  it;  rather,  I  couldn’t  explain  it  then.  Today  I  know  more  about 
these  things. 
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Second  Transport 


Now  back  in  B-Lager,  my  first  thought  was  to  find  Agi.  This  was  the  early  and 
cold  part  of  the  morning,  and  all  were  huddled  in  little  groups  hugging  each  other 
to  keep  warm.  Everybody  was  wearing  the  striped  coat  so  it  was  hard  to  single  out 
individuals.  Soon  I  identified  the  group  Agi  was  in.  I  came  up  to  them  and  tried  to 
squeeze  myself  between  her  and  the  next  woman.  This  caused  uproar  for  a  split 
second,  but  it  ended  with  hugging  and  kissing,  and  welcoming  me  back  to  our 
little  circle.  I  was  immensely  happy  to  be  back,  hug  them  in  return,  and  hold  Agi 
in  my  arms.  She  was  so  happy  to  see  me  too,  and  we  both  felt  a  sense  of 
reassurance. 

Now  it  was  the  end  of  September,  and  the  high  holidays  were  upon  us. 

A  few  days  later  all  of  us  in  our  block  were  selected  for  an  inspection  outside, 
after  zehlappel.  Three  SS  men  ordered  us  to  take  our  dresses  off,  our  only  dress 
and  striped  coat,  hold  it  in  our  right  hands,  and  walk  forward  naked  for  the 
officers  to  view  our  behinds.  Those  who  had  flesh  on  their  buttocks  were  sent  to 
one  side,  those  who  didn’t,  to  the  other  side.  Agi  and  I  were  still  together,  that’s 
what  mattered.  We  didn’t  know  the  reason  behind  this  strange  sorting.  However, 
we  didn’t  go  back  to  our  block  anymore.  We  just  waited  in  this  new  group  for 
something.  We  had  all  put  our  dresses  back  on.  Agi  and  I  holding  hands,  and  were 
just  so  grateful  to  be  together.  The  other  group,  some  of  our  friends  among  them, 
was  led  away.  We  watched  them  as  they  went,  not  knowing  until  later  that  this 
would  be  the  last  time  we  would  see  them. 

Our  group  was  taken  to  the  tracks  and  once  again  we  were  loaded  into  the  cattle- 
cars.  Heartbeats  rose  in  anticipation  of  we  knew  not  what.  A  new  experience 
awaited  us.  We  were  going  somewhere.  But  where?  Would  it  be  a  new  beginning 
for  the  approaching  New  Year?  I  wondered.  The  life  we  left  behind  couldn’t  be 
topped  in  misery  and  humiliation.  I,  forever  the  optimist,  had  good  feelings  about 
the  future.  I  didn’t  think  we  would  get  our  freedom  back,  but  there  are  countless 
levels  between  freedom  and  slavery  and  I  would  gladly  have  settled  for  any  of 
those  levels. 

So,  we  were  in  the  boxcars,  but  not  as  many  in  one  car  as  in  the  former  “trip”  and 
our  thoughts  were  not  so  devastating.  We  were  looking  to  something  better  than 
what  we  were  leaving  behind.  The  thought  came  to  me  that  just  a  few  days  ago  I 
had  been  released  from  the  quarantine  and  here  I  was  with  Agi,  in  a  transport, 
together.  I  thanked  God  for  this,  for  standing  by  me  and  strengthening  me  in  my 
belief.  It  was  great  to  know  that  I  was  indeed  being  looked  after. 

I  don’t  remember  how  long  this  ride  lasted,  but  it  wasn’t  too  long.  Maybe  a  day 
and  a  night  or  possibly  two  days  and  two  nights.  When  we  arrived,  a  name  on  top 
of  the  station  greeted  us.  It  read  BERGEN  BELSEN. 
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Part  III 


Bergen  Belsen  -  Salzwedel 
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Bergen  Belsen 


So  here  we  were,  a  whole  new  experience  staring  us  in  the  face.  No  one  could 
foretell  what  we  would  encounter;  certainly  we  hoped  for  something  better. 

Surely  I  did.  No  one  spoke.  We  could  see  barracks  in  the  distance.  However,  we 
were  surrounded  by  huge  tents. 

As  it  turned  out,  these  tents  would  be  our  homes,  such  as  they  were,  for  the  time 
being.  How  long?  They  didn’t  say.  We  didn’t  ask.  A  long  trip  was  behind  us  and 
we  were  tired.  By  the  time  thirty-five  of  us  stumbled  inside  each  tent,  dusk  fell. 
There  were  no  lights.  But  it  was  apparent  that  there  were  pads  spread  on  the 
ground  in  an  orderly  manner.  They  were  sturdy  pads,  to  serve  as  mattresses, 
stuffed  with  hay,  and  covered  with  burlap.  Oh,  wonderful.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
settle  on  one,  flop  onto  it,  and  fall  asleep. 

In  spite  of  the  tent  and  the  bare  ground,  these  mattresses  represented  a  great 
improvement  in  our  “lifestyle.”  When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  Sun  was 
up,  too.  Breakfast;  such  as  it  was  consisted  of  coffee  and  bread.  Coffee  was 
served  in  enameled  cups  that  we  held  in  one  hand  and  we  had  to  grab  a  slice  of 
bread  with  the  other  hand.  This  happened  after  Zehappel.  Later  in  the  day  we 
were  given  dinner,  which  we  could  identify  as  real  food.  Mostly,  it  consisted  of 
vegetables.  During  the  day  we  could  snack  on  sauerkraut.  There  were  huge 
barrels  of  sauerkraut  placed  between  the  tents  and  filled  up  every  day.  This  was 
very  popular.  Everybody  loved  sauerkraut!  It  was  understood  that  we  were  here  to 
eat  nourishing  food  before  we  would  be  taken  to  a  work  camp.  By  now  our  bodies 
were  just  skin  and  bone.  I  certainly  thought,  that  the  food  was  good  news.  Even 
more  welcome  was  the  news  that  there  was  water  in  this  camp.  The  change  in 
weather,  too,  was  welcome  news,  it  was  calm  and  balmy.  No  more  freezing  or 
being  too  hot.  Also  among  the  “blessings”  to  be  counted  were  latrines,  although 
they  were  very  primitive. 

The  air  was  easy  to  breathe.  The  unbearable  stench  was  gone.  There  were  still 
calls  for  zehlappel,  but  these  were  much  easier  to  take.  Fast  counts  and  no 
problems.  No  longer  did  we  have  to  stand  for  hours  and  kneel  on  cracked  stone 
when  the  count  wasn’t  right.  These  zehlappels  did  not  feel  like  indulging 
themselves  in  our  punishment.  Yes.  Things  were  definitely  looking  up.  Then, 
about  the  ninth  day  in  Bergen  Belsen  there  was  upsetting  news  that  spread  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Reports  were  that  typhoid  fever  was  spreading  throughout 
the  camp.  Very  disturbing.  Until  now  we  could  do  what  we  wanted,  though  there 
wasn’t  much  to  do.  But  there  were  no  restrictions.  We  could  spend  the  day  in  the 
tent,  or  in  the  court,  wander  about,  talk,  reminisce;  but  now  a  layer  of  gloom  was 
settling  upon  us. 
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The  next  day,  following  the  typhoid  fever  report,  I  felt  awful.  Then  suddenly,  I 
felt  very  sick.  I  had  a  high  fever,  pain  in  the  tummy,  and  bloody  diarrhea.  By  then, 
one  of  the  tents  had  been  set  up  as  an  infirmary.  I  went  to  take  a  look.  Agi  came 
with  me.  The  scene  we  saw  was  not  very  appealing.  Hay  was  spread  out  around 
the  edge  of  the  tent  and  the  sick  inmates  were  just  lying  there.  No  one  seemed  to 
do  anything  to  help  them.  We  just  looked  at  each  other,  and  quietly  walked  out  of 
there. 

I  must  admit,  that  today,  as  an  adult,  I  think  what  I  did  was  a  foolish  and 
irresponsible  thing  to  do.  I  could  have  infected  others.  But  I  didn’t  think  that  way 
then.  I  was  simply  running  on  my  instinct.  Fortunately  I  didn’t  infect  any  one 
because  no  one  with  whom  I  had  contact  came  down  with  typhoid  fever. 

For  the  next  three  days  I  was  miserable.  I  couldn’t  walk  around.  I  couldn’t  eat.  I 
didn’t  want  any  one  around  me.  I  just  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  I  spent  the  days 
outside  sitting  by  myself  instead  of  lying  on  my  so-called  bed.  I  was  afraid  I 
would  be  discovered  and  taken  to  the  infirmary. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  misery  I  dragged  myself  to  zehlappel.  This  time  we  were 
not  dismissed  as  usual.  We  were  told  that  we  were  going  to  the  railroad  tracks 
again  for  a  ride  to  our  permanent  working  camp,  and  that  it  was  time  to  leave.  So 
the  long  march  to  the  tracks  began.  It  took  about  an  hour  but  I  thought  it  would 
never  end.  It  was  an  hour  I  will  never  forget.  I  must  have  had  a  very  high  fever.  I 
felt  I  was  burning  up.  I  was  hot  and  I  was  shivering.  My  heart  seemed  to  be 
beating  in  my  forehead.  I  had  a  headache.  It  was  obvious  that  I  wasn’t  up  to  this 
march.  But  my  will  to  remain  with  Agi  was  stronger  than  an  urge  to  give  in.  I 
remember  reasoning  to  myself.  I  said,  “My  legs  are  not  sick,  and  they  have  to 
carry  me.”  So  I  put  one  leg  out  and  then  the  other  and  continued  doing  so  as  long 
as  it  was  necessary.  And  that’s  how  I  managed. 

Finally  we  were  at  the  tracks.  Boxcars  were  waiting  for  us.  We  climbed  in.  I 
found  a  place  to  sit.  With  my  back  against  the  side  of  this  cattlecar.  I  pulled  my 
knees  up  and  rested  my  head  on  them.  I  stayed  this  way  during  the  whole 
interminable  trip.  When  an  SS  poked  his  head  in  to  check  on  us  he  asked  what  I 
was  doing.  The  others  answered  in  chorus  that  I  was  tired  from  the  march,  I  didn’t 
even  lift  my  head.  I  don’t  think  I  could  have.  The  train  just  sat  there  until 
nightfall.  Then  the  doors  were  closed  shut  and  we  were  on  our  way.  In  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  A  new  sign  greeted  us.  It  read: 
SALZWEDEL. 
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Salzwedel 


After  a  short  march  we  arrived  at  the  camp  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wire  fence. 
The  gates  were  opened  when  our  group  arrived  and  were  closed  behind  us  as  soon 
as  we  were  inside.  It  took  tremendous  effort  for  me  to  stand  on  my  feet.  I  was 
being  held  up  on  both  sides.  I  was  in  a  fog  and  didn’t  know  much  about  what  was 
happening,  nor  did  I  have  the  energy  to  evaluate  the  place.  It  must  have  taken 
some  time  but,  finally,  I  was  inside  a  barrack.  There  were  doors  on  both  sides  of  a 
foyer.  One  of  these  doors,  towards  the  end  on  the  right  side,  opened  to  the  room 
that  was  assigned  to  sixteen  of  us. 

Oh,  bunk  beds.  There  were  four  at  each  end  of  the  room.  Agi  and  I  took  the 
second  set  on  the  right.  I  laid  down  and  shut  my  eyes.  I  was  out  of  it.  I  didn’t  even 
go  for  food  when  they  called. 

There  was  a  stove  in  this  room,  a  little  black  cast  iron,  round  stove  with  a  flat  top. 
Each  bed  had  a  blanket.  Somehow,  later  on,  we  acquired  a  wash-pail  and  bucket. 
There  was  a  water-pump  outside.  We  could  warm  a  bucket  full  of  water  on  our 
stove  and  have  a  sponge  bath  (without  a  sponge).  The  wash-pail  and  bucket  had  to 
be  passed  around  to  all  the  rooms,  so  when  it  was  our  turn,  we  all  reveled  in  this 
luxury  we  had  had  to  do  without  for  so  long. 

The  first  morning  after  our  arrival  a  shrill  early  wake-up  call  got  us  all  to  our  feet 
quickly.  When  we  gathered  in  the  yard  we  had  to  stand  in  rows  of  five  for 
zehlappel.  Only  this  time  the  five  stood  next  to  each  other  instead  of  one  behind 
the  other.  We  faced  the  gate  ready  to  march.  We  were  counted  very  quickly,  then 
the  gate  was  opened  and  we  began  our  first  march.  This  became  the  routine 
procedure  every  day  except  Sundays. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  a  group  of  large  buildings  that  was  enclosed  with  the  same 
type  of  fence  and  gate,  as  was  the  entire  camp.  Inside  one  of  these  buildings,  a 
bunch  of  us  were  taken  upstairs  into  a  huge  hall  the  size  of  the  entire  second  floor. 
It  was  full  of  machines  of  some  kind  and  on  the  floor  were  rows  of  long,  narrow 
wooden  cases.  I  estimated  that  each  was  about  6’  long,  3’  wide  and  16”  deep. 

Each  of  us  was  assigned  to  a  machine;  some  of  us  were  assigned  to  two  machines. 
To  every  small  group  of  machines  belonged  a  “schlosser”  (foreman),  who  was 
responsible  for  explaining  our  jobs  to  us.  He  was  responsible,  too,  for  our 
production  output.  Agi  and  I  were  not  in  the  same  group,  but  we  were  not  too  far 
apart.  At  least  we  could  keep  an  eye  on  each  other. 

The  schlosser  hadn’t  gotten  to  me  yet,  and  I  was  still  so  very  tired,  weak, 
headachy,  and  feverish.  I  couldn’t  stay  on  my  feet.  I  sort  of  rolled  down  and  sat 
with  my  arms  around  my  knees  near  “my”  machine.  The  SS  station  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  This  hall  was  called  “C-Halle.”  The  SS  were  all  women.  One 
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of  them,  a  roly-poly  fat,  nice  looking  young  woman  with  a  kind  face,  came  over 
to  see  what  was  wrong  with  me.  I  told  her  I  had  a  headache  and  diarrhea.  She 
touched  my  forehead  and  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  A  short  time  later  she  came 
back  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee  in  her  hand.  I  thanked  her  and  in  my  mind  I 
blessed  her  and  I  thanked  God. 

How  good  was  this  coffee?  There  are  no  words  to  describe  it.  The  taste  of  it  was 
from  heaven.  Once  again,  I  had  that  feeling  that  I  was  being  looked  after  from 
above.  When  my  coffee  was  gone,  I  took  the  cup  back  to  the  center  station,  and 
thanked  her  again.  She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  more.  I  did.  She  filled  my  cup  and, 
when  she  reached  over  to  give  it  to  me,  I  could  read  her  nametag.  Her  name  was 
Agnes. 

In  a  while  she  came  over  to  me  again,  took  the  empty  cup,  and  told  me  to  go  to 
the  infirmary  back  in  the  camp.  Later,  I  saw  her  talking  to  my  schlosser.  The 
schlosser  had  not  shown  me  how  to  work  the  machine  that  first  day.  Evidently 
that’s  what  Agnes  had  talked  to  him  about. 

That  evening  back  in  the  camp  I  went  to  the  infirmary.  I  didn’t  tell  them  my  real 
problem.  I  only  repeated  what  I  had  told  Agnes.  They  gave  me  something  for  my 
fever  and  that  was  it.  I  ate  very  little  and  slowly  I  felt  better.  The  next  morning  at 
the  plant,  I  was  clued  in  as  to  what  my  job  was  to  be.  I  realized  this  was  a 
munitions  factory.  The  machine  that  was  trusted  to  me  checked  empty  cartridge 
shells  for  accuracy.  There  was  a  device  that  held  about  a  dozen  shells  and  moved 
the  shells  forward,  under,  and  back.  Each  shell  fell  onto  the  moving  device  and 
after  selection,  each  fell  out  into  its  appropriate  box.  When  a  box  was  nearly  full,  I 
had  to  empty  it  into  a  case  on  the  floor  that  matched  the  selection.  The  schlosser 
made  sure  we  understood  that  the  problem  shells  had  to  go  into  their 
corresponding  cases.  Problem  shells  then  would  be  taken  to  be  corrected.  That 
was  easy  to  understand.  It  was  also  my  job  to  fill  up  the  machine  when  it  got  low 
on  shells.  That’s  all  I  had  to  do.  Day  in  and  day  out.  Enough  to  keep  me  bored 
stiff. 

However,  there  was  one  good  aspect  that  went  with  this  work,  and  that  was  the 
building  itself.  It  was  weatherproof.  It  was  endowed  with  a  bathroom  on  each 
floor,  with  running  water,  and  so  many  cubbyholes  for  so  many  toilettes.  The 
doors  had  latches  (of  course?)  so  they  could  be  locked  from  the  inside.  How  fancy 
could  it  get?  Now,  I  find  it  bittersweet  to  describe  my  feelings  about  this  place. 
Whenever  I  was  inside,  secured  by  the  locked  door,  I  could  (and  did)  take  a  deep 
breath  savoring  my  freedom.  That’s  how  I  felt.  When  I  came  out,  I  was  back  in 
prison. 
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Life  in  Salzwedel 


It  was  the  same  routine  every  day:  wake-up  call,  run  out  in  the  hall,  line  up  for 
coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread,  eat  and  drink  in  a  hurry,  because  the  second  call  was 
for  zehlappel.  Being  dressed  meant  that  we  all  had  our  striped  coats  on.  We 
didn’t  take  our  dresses  off  at  night,  so  we  didn’t  have  to  get  dressed  in  the 
morning.  Out  in  the  yard  we  stood  to  be  counted  and  ready  to  march  to  work. 
When  the  day  was  over  we  were  counted  again  in  the  center  isle  of  C-Halle  and 
marched  back  to  the  camp.  After  a  while  another  call  for  dinner.  It  was  a  welcome 
call,  for  we  were  hungry. 

Dinner  was  sliced  turnips  cooked  in  water.  Pure  and  simple.  No  salt,  no  nothing. 
Same  menu  every  day,  but  we  didn’t  complain.  It  was  warm  and  it  was  food.  And 
it  was  in  our  own  bowl.  That  alone  was  uplifting.  After  our  bowl  was  emptied,  it 
had  to  be  cleaned.  That  involved  going  out  into  the  yard  to  the  water  faucet, 
washing  it  with  our  hands  taking  it  back  to  the  room,  and  leaving  it  to  dry,  so  it 
would  be  ready  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  During  the  little  time  we  had 
before  the  lights  were  out  we  socialized.  There  were  electric  lights  in  this  place. 
Another  great  improvement!  Now  we  were  well  into  autumn,  and  the  nights  were 
cold.  We  still  wore  just  that  same  dress,  with  no  underwear.  To  be  warmer,  we 
doubled  up  in  bed  for  the  night. 

There  was  not  enough  time  nor  wood,  nor  coal  to  make  a  fire  every  night,  but  still 
it  was  good  to  have  heat  once  or  twice  a  week.  That  helped  us  warm  up  and  gave 
us  a  chance  to  wash.  Sundays,  our  off  days  from  the  workplace,  were  the  best 
time  to  do  all  that.  Our  hair,  now  about  three  inches  long,  had  to  be  washed  too. 
We  tried  to  keep  clean,  but  still  our  only  dress  almost  never  came  off  our  bodies, 
and  soon  we  all  started  to  itch.  We  had  lice  in  our  dresses.  We  turned  the  dresses 
inside  out  and  crushed  the  little  bastards  with  our  nails  but  they  prevailed.  In 
addition  to  the  lice,  we  also  had  bleeding  gums,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  that. 

Fall  turned  into  winter.  The  road  to  the  factory  became  slushy  and  the  sole  of  one 
of  my  shoes  pealed  back  to  the  heel.  Somehow,  I  found  a  piece  of  rag  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  shoe  to  keep  the  sole  and  top  tied  around  my  foot.  It 
worked  some,  but  not  well,  my  foot  was  always  a  mess,  and  cold. 

My  Universe  came  to  my  rescue  again.  Not  long  after  I  walked  around  with  the 
bandaged  shoe  at  zehlappel  one  of  the  SS  officers  announced  that  a  warehouse 
was  available  for  those  in  need  of  some  articles  of  clothing.  Five  of  us  could  go  at 
a  time.  We  followed  him  to  the  warehouse  and  picked  what  we  needed.  I  choose  a 
pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  a  panty.  We  had  to  go  to  him  to  let  him 
determine  if  we  had  chosen  truthfully.  I  was  the  last  of  the  five  when  I  got  to  him. 
He  looked  at  me  then  looked  around  on  the  table  where  all  the  stuff  was  laid  out. 
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He  grabbed  a  ski-cap  and  pushed  it  into  my  hand.  I  got  a  present.  It  was  a  navy- 
blue  wool  knitted  cap  that  was  nice  and  warm. 

But  three  or  four  days  later,  he  was  on  duty  again  at  zehlappel.  He  walked  by 
counting  and,  seeing  me  in  this  cap,  he  got  mad  and  grabbed  it  and  pulled  it  off. 

He  almost  got  my  head  with  it.  All  the  while  he  was  scolding  and  accusing  me  of 
stealing.  At  first  I  was  too  stunned  to  speak  up.  But  as  soon  as  I  got  my  wits  back, 

I  told  him,  “No,  no  you  yourself  gave  this  to  me,  remember?”  He  just  stood  there 
for  a  second  and  said  “ach,”  and  gave  it  back  to  me.  I  wore  it  every  day  and  he 
never  again  made  a  scene  about  it. 

Sundays  were  a  day  of  rest.  It  gave  us  a  chance  to  get  better  acquainted,  sit  around 
and  talk.  Our  favorite  topic  was  food.  We  talked  about  dishes  we  used  to  have  at 
home.  To  describe  the  dish  properly,  we  related  how  it  was  made,  and  all  the 
ingredients  that  went  into  each  recipe.  In  our  minds  we  could  actually  taste  the 
food  and  it  was  so  delicious. 

Sometimes  there  wasn’t  enough  time  to  eat  our  bread  with  our  morning  coffee. 

Agi  decided  to  save  the  pieces.  She  bundled  them  up  with  a  string  and  carried  it 
with  her  to  work.  She  made  a  point  to  save  mine  too.  “It  would  be  good  to  have 
when  either  of  us  became  hungry,”  she  would  say.  She  always  had  four  or  five 
slices  of  that  bread. 

Meanwhile  I  became  friendly  with  our  lager-alteste.  She  was  a  Slovakian  woman, 
very  sweet  and  caring,  and  even  pretty.  She  must  have  been  in  captivity  much 
longer  than  we  were,  judging  from  her  long  hair.  I  liked  to  go  into  her  little  room, 
which  she  occupied  by  herself,  and  which  was  open  to  any  of  us  at  any  time,  and 
just  talk  about  our  lives  before,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  lifestyles. 

One  Sunday,  when  we  were  sitting  around  the  table  in  our  room,  the  lager-alteste 
poked  her  head  in  the  door  and  asked  if  any  one  would  be  willing  to  create  some 
dolls  from  scrap  fabric  for  the  SS  women.  She  hardly  finished  her  sentence  when 
Agi  yelled  out  YES!  When  I  asked  her  who  would  do  it  she  answered  “  You!” 
Agi’s  mind  worked  so  fast.  And  she  was  right  again.  I  got  the  scraps  and  set  out  to 
design  the  dolls.  I  was  given  scissors  and  a  needle  along  with  the  scraps.  There 
was  no  time  to  get  to  it  immediately,  but  when  I  finally  started  working,  the 
project  occupied  my  thoughts  constantly.  It  wasn’t  hard  for  me  to  do.  I  had  sewn 
dresses  for  my  dolls  with  my  mother’s  help  when  I  was  growing  up.  The  only  new 
trick  was  now  to  create  the  dolls.  I  figured  it  out  and  finally  finished  the  project.  I 
made  two  rag  dolls  that  turned  out  to  be  quite  pretty.  Wfren  I  was  done  I  took 
them  to  the  lager-alteste.  She  was  so  pleased.  I  asked  who  they  were  for.  She 
mentioned  two  names.  One  of  them  was  Agnes. 
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The  Workplace 


Six  days,  every  week,  we  marched  to  the  factory  to  produce  the  bullets  that  fed 
the  guns  of  our  enemies.  The  machines  were  always  on,  creating  enormous  noise, 
selecting  the  various  mistakes  or  mix-ups,  or  problems,  that  befell  the  shells  on 
the  way  to  the  machines.  About  eight  or  ten  machines  in  my  group  were  under  the 
thorough  supervision  of  our  schlosser,  who  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  nice  fellow. 
Other  inmates  in  other  groups  with  other  schlossers  worked  machines  with 
different  functions. 

My  machine  spewed  out  the  problem  shells  into  at  least  eight  different  containers. 
I  emptied  the  boxes  into  the  corresponding  crates  day  after  day.  But  it  was  time  to 
smarten  up  and  see  that  those  problem  shells  found  their  way  into  the  wrong 
cases.  Once  I  noticed  that  the  schlosser  figured  out  what  was  going  on,  but  said 
nothing.  A  curious  smile  under  his  nose  said  it  all.  So  we  went  on  doing  what  we 
had  learned  to  do  so  well. 

One  day  our  schlosser  became  ill  and  fainted.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor  and 
twitching  violently.  It  was  obvious  he  was  having  an  epileptic  seizure.  The  SS 
women  came  and  told  us  not  to  touch  him.  The  seizure  took  its  time  to  pass.  After 
a  while  he  became  himself  again  and  life  continued  where  it  left  off,  for  us,  to  “do 
our  work.”  For  him,  to  “supervise.” 

Another  time,  I  remember  so  vividly,  was  looking  up  after  I  had  just  emptied  one 
of  my  containers,  and  seeing  Agi  in  the  distance  coming  down  the  middle  aisle.  In 
her  original  black  dress,  she  was  so  tiny.  Just  one  thin  black  line.  So  skinny,  so 
childlike.  She  was  returning  to  her  machine  from  the  bathroom.  As  she  came 
closer,  she  seemed  a  little  more  grown,  but  then  I  realized,  that  I  looked  that  way, 
too.  We  all  looked  that  way.  We  were  just  very  skinny,  very  undernourished,  and 
very  downhearted.  I  was  so  very  downhearted.  My  thoughts  were  with  the  people 
I  loved  and  whose  fate  and  whereabouts  I  knew  nothing.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  Steve.  Members  of  my  family  all  came  to  mind.  I  was  so 
engulfed  in  these  thoughts,  that  tears  filled  my  eyes,  and  I  couldn’t  see  what  I  was 
doing,  much  less  think  about  it. 

So,  when  my  machine  got  stuck,  as  it  some  times  did,  I  unconsciously  poked  my 
index  finger  into  the  place  where  a  shell  was  lodged,  and  boom,  the  machine 
started  up  again.  It  caught  my  finger  and  I  screamed.  I  didn’t  want  to  but  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  Not  many  heard  my  scream,  because  the  roar  of  the  machines 
drowned  it  out  but  my  schlosser  noticed  that  something  was  out  of  order  and  came 
to  my  rescue. 

I  stopped  the  machine  but  my  finger  was  still  stuck  in  there.  He  freed  it  from  its 
entanglement.  It  was  bleeding,  my  nail  was  crushed,  and  my  finger  hurt  badly.  He 
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got  a  bandage  and  applied  it.  He  told  me,  “Never  put  your  fingers  into  the 
machine”  as  if  I  didn’t  know  it.  I  couldn’t  tell  him  what  was  bothering  me. 

That  night,  and  many  nights  to  follow,  I  went  to  the  Infirmary.  My  finger  was 
bandaged  every  time.  I  lost  that  nail.  It  grew  back,  but  not  correctly.  To  this  day, 
it’s  a  very  sensitive  finger.  The  cuticle  is  always  damaged,  and  just  right  above 
that  nail  there  is  a  bump.  A  damaged  and  “reactionary  bone.” 

My  mood  prevailed.  I  couldn’t  put  the  painful  thoughts  out  of  my  mind.  As  I 
stood  by  the  machine,  the  tears  would  run  down  my  face.  Slowly  words  were 
forming  and  picking  up  speed,  a  poem  just  popped  out  of  this  mood.  I  didn’t  mean 
to  write  a  poem.  I  am  not  a  poet,  though  at  an  early  age  I  learned  to  love  poetry. 
So,  this  is  the  poem,  first  in  my  original  language,  Hungarian. 


SALZWEDEL  1945 


Zakatolva  zajongnak  zugnak  a  gepek, 

E  larma  egesz  nap  a  fiilemben  eget.. 

Milyen  is  lehet  ott  kivul  az  elet. 

Maszatos  gyar  ablak  -  nem  vagy  te  oly  ablak 
Melyen  atnezhetek 
Racsos  vaskereted  feketen  emeled 
Elzarod  a  naptol  szomoru  szememet. 

Bortonracsa  vagy  te  sajgo  eletemnek, 

Szigoru  racsaid  tilton  emelkednek 
S  gunyosan  nevetnek. 

Oh  jajj!  Merre,  hoi  vagy  te  tavoli  kedves 
Akiert  egyedul  erdemes  az  elet, 

Aki  biztatas  vagy,  ero  es  igeret 
Hiszek  es  Remelek! 

Ma  meg  nem  szabad  csupan  a  gondolat  nekem. 
Mondott  s  kimondatlan  parancsokat  kell  teljesitenem... 
-  Sirhatnek  inkabb,  de  ajkamon  mosoly  - 

Mert  rab  vagyok,  kerdezetlen  es  szomoru  fogoly. 


All  this  just  bubbled  out  of  me,  and  it  was  there  in  its  entirety  hovering  between 
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my  tears  and  my  machine.  It  was  there  many,  many  more  times  to  come.  I 

couldn’t  write  it  down  for  I  had  neither  pen  nor  paper,  but  I  didn’t  have  to.  Now, 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  is  a  need  to  translate  it  and  here  it  is: 


SALZWEDEL  1945 

Roaring,  rattling,  knocking;  machines  are  in  gear; 

This  relentless  clamor  all  day  burns  my  ear... 

Just  how  might  be  life  out  there-  with  no  fear? 

Murky  grimy  window  -  you  are  no  such  window 
That  would  grant  me  a  glimpse  -  even  if  just  stolen. 

Dark,  firm  and  forbidding,  lifting  your  iron  bars 
Locking  away  the  Sun  from  my  dejected  eyes. 

The  very  prison  bars  of  my  derided  life. 

Raising  your  stern  grates  cruelly  like  a  knife 
While  laughing  at  my  strife. 

Oh  Dear!  Where  oh  where  are  you  my  distant  beloved? 
For  whom  alone  this  life  is  worth  to  lead.... 

Who  are  encouragement  and  strength  -  so  much  in  need  - 
I  Hope  and  I  Believe! 

As  yet  I’m  not  allowed  -  except  my  troubled  thoughts, 
Told  and  untold  orders  have  to  be  carried  out. 

I  could  cry,  but  rather  I  hold  my  face  real  tight... 

For  this  is  captivity,  with  no  end  in  sight. 


I  was  amazed.  I  gave  birth  to  a  poem.  I  carried  this  poem  within  me  for  a  long 
time,  for  many  years,  before  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  it  down.  This  was 
February.  I  remember,  because  it  was  the  month  of  my  birthday.  I  was  23. 1  had 
been  captive  for  eight  months.  I  wanted  to  know  where  Steve  was.  I  felt  helpless 
and  miserable.  I  was  robbed  of  my  individuality,  reduced  to  a  number,  which 
number  I  have  forgotten  perhaps  as  a  denial  of  the  whole  experience.  I  was  not 
alone,  we  all  harbored  similar  thoughts  within  our  hearts  and  minds.  We  had  been 
tom  away  from  our  families  and  our  communities.  We  had  been  stripped  of  a 
power  we  didn’t  know  we  had. 

But  life  drubbed  on.  We  continued  misplacing  the  faulty  shells,  thinking  we  were 
doing  such  a  good  job  of  it,  until  we  were  discovered.  A  “delegation  “  of  SS  men 
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came  to  inspect  what  was  going  on  in  our  circle.  They  came  over  to  each  of  us  to 
ask  what  we  were  doing  with  the  containers  when  they  were  full.  When  one  of 
them  questioned  me,  I  said  I  emptied  them  into  the  appropriate  crate  on  the  floor. 

We  were  yelling  back  and  forth.  We  had  to  yell  in  order  to  understand  what  was 
said.  He  ordered  me  to  demonstrate.  I  picked  up  a  near  full  container,  checked  the 
label  and  emptied  it  into  the  corresponding  crate.  He  seemed  puzzled  but  walked 
away.  I  took  a  deep  breath.  Now  several  of  the  SS  were  yelling  away  with  our 
schlosser.  I  was  close  enough  to  hear  one  of  them  yelling,  “Punishment  for 
sabotage  is  the  firing  squad.”  Then  they  came  over  to  each  of  us  again  to  find  out 
what  the  instructions  of  the  schlosser  were  regarding  the  containers.  The  answer 
they  got  was  unanimous:  the  containers  were  to  be  emptied  into  the  corresponding 
crates.  They  left  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  schlosser  came  over  to  each 
of  us  saying:  “Thank  you,  you  just  saved  my  life.”  But  I  don’t  know. 

A  few  days  later  those  SS  men  returned.  This  time  they  pointed  out  twenty-five  to 
thirty  of  us.  We  had  to  form  orderly  lines  in  the  center  aisle.  When  they  pointed  at 
me,  I  looked  for  Agi,  worried,  but  thank  God,  she  was  pointed  at  too.  We  were 
ordered  to  march  out  of  C-Halle,  down  the  stairs  across  the  yard.  Never  before 
have  we  set  foot  in  this  part  of  the  complex.  (The  SS  guards  had  always  marched 
us  straight  from  the  camp  to  our  assigned  Halle  and  back  to  the  camp.)  At  the 
other  end  of  the  yard  was  B-Halle.  This  was  another  tremendous  size  room  in  a 
one-story  building  with  so  many  machines  in  it.  Soon  we  were  each  assigned  to  a 
new  machine.  These  machines  looked  completely  different  from  the  ones  in  C- 
Halle.  To  work  these  machines,  one  had  to  be  seated  facing  them. 

We  met  our  new  schlossers.  In  turn  these  men  took  a  few  of  us  to  the  machines 
we  were  to  work  from  this  time  on.  The  machine  I  was  assigned  to  weighed  the 
now  loaded  bullets.  The  bullets  had  to  weigh  exactly  so  much.  They  were 
automatically  placed  in  so  many  concave  perches  on  a  turntable.  On  their  way 
around  within  the  machine  at  each  turn,  one  was  pointing  directly  at  me.  This 
machine  had  only  two  containers.  One  to  gather  the  correctly  weighted  bullets  and 
one  that  gathered  the  wrong  ones. 

Most  days,  work  in  the  new  workplace  was  uneventful.  This  schlosser  wasn’t 
friendly  at  all  and  he  kept  his  distance.  But  one  day  the  turntable  in  my  machine 
got  stuck,  leaving  one  bullet  pointing  at  me.  I  knew  better  than  to  try  to  fix  it.  I 
went  to  the  schlosser  and  explained  the  problem.  He  came,  sat  down  at  the 
machine,  and  kept  jerking  the  handle  until  it  started  to  work  again.  He  said, 
“That’s  all  you  have  to  do  next  time”  and  left.  I  was  glad  the  machine  worked  fine 
but  I  wasn’t  going  to  jerk  it  if  it  happened  again. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  early  afternoon,  a  sudden  explosion  made  us  all  jump  up 
from  our  seats.  There  was  a  fire  at  the  other  end  of  the  Halle.  We  ran  to  the  doors 
and  out  into  the  yard.  There  were  so  many  other  inmates  in  this  place  whom  I 
didn’t  know.  There  was  no  possibility  of  knowing  some  one  because  the  rule 
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was,  “no  talking,”  unless  to  the  schlosser. 

I  wanted  desperately  to  find  Agi.  And  then  I  spotted  her.  She  seemed  distracted 
and  almost  in  a  daze.  In  the  big  commotion,  she  had  forgotten  the  slices  of  bread 
that  she  had  collected.  I  couldn’t  talk  to  her.  When  no  one  was  looking,  she  ran 
back  into  the  fiery  Halle  to  retrieve  the  little  bundle  of  bread.  I  couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes.  But  soon  she  emerged  holding  her  “treasure.”  We  never  ate  those  slices 
of  bread  ever.  I  think  that  psychologically,  it  meant  a  lot  to  her:  like  a  symbol  of 
wealth.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  someday  she  might  trade  it  for  something.  Use  it 
for  money. 

Soon  the  sky  turned  dark,  and  we  were  marched  back  to  the  camp.  By  the  next 
day  B-Halle  had  been  restored  and  work  went  on  as  usual.  There  was  no  talk  of 
the  fire  or  what  had  caused  it.  Soon  after  this  event,  another  curious  thing 
awaited  me  one  morning  when  I  arrived  at  my  place.  There  was  a  tape  over  my 
machine  and  a  hand  scribbled  sign,  “Don’t  work  this  machine.” 

I  didn’t  sit  down.  The  schlosser  noticed  that  I  was  the  only  one  standing,  and 
came  over  and  told  me  again,  not  to  work.  I  asked,  “What  happened?”  He  told  me 
that  the  girl,  who  worked  this  machine  during  the  night,  had  been  shot  by  one  of 
the  bullets  on  its  turn.  I  thought,  “That’s  nice."  He  probably  didn’t  reported  to  the 
night-shift  schlosser  that  this  machine  often  got  stuck.  Or  maybe  it  was  OK  with 
them  if  some  of  us  had  an  “accident.”  Maybe  he  just  wasn’t  a  schlosser  at  all  and 
didn’t  know  any  better. 

Once  again,  I  felt  strongly  and  was  grateful  that  Somebody  was  looking  out  for 
me.  What  I  didn’t  know  then,  and  still  don’t,  is  why. 

I  felt  sorry  for  that  poor  girl  whom  I  didn’t  know.  None  of  us  even  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  night  shift. 

Back  in  the  camp,  life  was  uneventful  with  no  surprises  except  one.  Our  evening 
food  was  always  the  same:  boiled  turnips,  which  were  so  tasteless,  we  all  wished 
they  would  add  some  salt  to  it.  Christmas  Eve,  our  wish  was  granted.  We  got 
salted  turnips  for  our  evening  meal.  This  time  the  turnips  were  so  salty  they  were 
almost  inedible.  But  we  didn’t  dwell  on  it.  (I  don’t  forget  for  a  minute  that  today 
“no  salt”  is  good  news.) 

Spring  was  in  the  air  and,  as  always,  it  lifted  our  spirits.  The  smell  of  green  grass, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  bore  New  Hope  in  our  hearts. 
There  were  more  smiling  faces,  and  more  lively  conversations  during  the  evening 
hours  after  work,  and  before  bedtime. 

No  news  seeped  in,  not  even  in  the  form  of  rumors.  We  knew  nothing  about  the 
world  at  large  nor  about  how  the  war  was  going.  We  were  completely  isolated, 
absolutely  no  communication.  One  Sunday  morning  the  sound  of  urgent 
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commotion  jolted  us  out  of  bed.  Soon  an  SS  guy  poked  his  head  in  our  room  and 
yelled  that  he  wanted  four  of  us  out  in  the  zehlappel  place  in  5  minutes.  I  was 
ready  to  go,  eager  to  break  out  of  the  monotony,  but  I  wasn’t  going  to  leave  Agi 
behind.  She,  too,  was  ready  for  some  new  adventure.  Two  more  women  came 
from  the  next  bed.  Two  Yugoslav  women.  We  were  ready  and  went  outside  as 
ordered. 

Two  SS  guards  led  us  across  the  street  into  a  field  where  some  ditch  digging 
already  had  been  started.  That  was  what  we  had  to  do.  Dig  ditches.  There  were 
shovels;  we  each  grabbed  one  and  went  to  work.  Our  digging  went  slowly  with 
little  progress.  Even  if  we  were  used  to  digging,  we  were  too  undernourished,  too 
weak,  and  without  the  right  kind  of  shoes  for  the  job.  There  was  an  apparent 
urgency  to  have  these  ditches  dug,  but  we  didn’t  know  why.  The  guards  were  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  results.  They  constantly  urged  us  to  do  more.  To  do  better. 

To  work  faster. 

Then  air-raid  sirens  sounded  and  the  guard’s  prompting  stopped.  They  leaped  into 
the  ditches  and  bent  their  bodies  to  try  to  fit  into  the  space.  We  were  already  in 
them  and  it  was  easier  for  us  to  fit,  since  we  were  much  smaller  than  they  were. 
But  no.  They  started  to  scream  “Out!  Out  with  you  all.  You  don’t  belong  in  here!” 
We  didn’t  argue.  We  got  out  and  just  stood  around  to  see  the  bombers  flying  over 
us.  As  they  passed  overhead,  we  could  see,  not  far  away,  the  bombs  fall  and,  in 
their  wake,  fire.  Amazing.  The  few  of  us  witnessed  a  bombing!  The  planes  left 
just  as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 

I  felt  so  elevated,  almost  liberated.  It  is  hard  to  understand  that  feelings,  though 
not  at  all  logical,  are  important.  One  must  listen  to  them,  touch  them. 

When  we  returned  to  the  barrack,  we  had  disturbing  news.  One  of  the  girls  who 
had  stayed  behind,  the  same  girl  who  gave  birth  in  Auschwitz,  had  lost  her  mind 
during  the  air  raid.  The  other  women  told  us  that  she  had  screamed  all  four  of  our 
names  while  she  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  state.  She  must  have  had  a 
short-term  insanity.  Fortunately,  she  recovered  later. 

Now  our  slave  work  had  ended,  for  the  bombs  fell  on  the  ammunition  factory  of 
Salzwedel  and  also  hit  an  underground  gasoline  tank  across  the  gate  from  the 
factory.  That  was  why  the  flames  had  seemed  to  be  so  close.  The  American 
bombers  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
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The  Liberation 


For  a  few  days  following  the  bombing  our  camp  resembled  an  ant’s  nest.  There 
were  no  more  zehlappels,  no  more  marching,  no  more  yelling,  and  no  more 
workplace.  We  were  left  alone  except  that  we  were  still  fed  the  same  food  at  the 
same  time.  When  we  became  aware  of  the  absence  of  the  SS  men,  we  wondered  if 
we  could  leave  this  place.  But  no.  The  gates  were  closed  and  there  were  still 
guards  around,  as  well  as  the  cooks.  What  had  happened  was  that  the  higher¬ 
ranking  officers  had  disappeared  but  the  rest  had  stayed  to  keep  order. 

Now  we  could  sit  around,  make  friends,  talk  and  reminisce.  Our  favorite 
remembrance  and  conversations  were  still  “cooking.”  We  all  felt  that  things 
would  get  better. 

It  took  a  few  days  but  our  liberators,  an  American  unit  arrived,  and  we  were  free! 

It  took  time  as  they  went  around  to  the  inmates,  who  formed  little  groups  around 
each  of  the  men.  Questions  were  asked  back  and  forth  and  we  tried  to  catch  up 
on  the  events.  They  asked  us  about  our  health  and  about  the  treatment  we  had 
received  the  past  months.  They  patiently  answered  our  questions.  How  was  the 
war  progressing?  The  best  news  was  that  the  war  was  almost  over.  The  date  of  our 
liberation  was  April  14,  1945. 1  remember  it  so  well  because  it  was  exactly  a  year 
to  the  day  that  my  father  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Gestapo. 

“What  will  happen  with  us  now?”  We  asked.  There  was  no  answer  to  this 
question  because  they  didn’t  know  either.  The  fact  was  that  we  were  free  but  we 
were  not  being  left  alone  or  abandoned.  There  would  be  orders  from  higher-ups 
that  would  ascertain  where  we  would  be  housed  and  fed  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Nothing  happened  immediately. 

These  American  soldiers  looked  wonderful  to  us.  They  were  so  kind  and  caring.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  genuinely  interested  in  each  of  us.  We  all  looked  horrid 
and  miserably  unkempt  and  unclean.  They  were  our  Liberators.  We  were  free.  We 
were  not  afraid  of  being  treated  badly,  or  being  in  harms  way.  We  had  a  new 
outlook.  A  certainty  about  our  future.  It  felt  like  an  awakening.  The  nightmare 
was  over. 

Our  liberators  left  the  camp  at  sundown  and  we  were  elated  and  ecstatic.  We  had 
new  hopes  and  plans.  The  next  day  the  gates  were  opened  and  we  were  free  to 
leave  the  camp  and  explore  Salzwedel.  For  the  first  time  we  had  a  sense  of  where 
we  were.  We  could  see  the  factory  in  shambles.  Across  from  the  factory  there  was 
a  huge  crater  caused  by  a  bomb.  We  walked  to  the  center  of  this  little  town  which 
was  quite  charming  but  deserted.  Houses  were  left  open  and  no  one  was  at  home. 
Some  of  our  women  went  into  these  houses  and  grabbed  whatever  they  could. 
Nothing  big,  but  to  us  they  seemed  of  great  value,  like  soap.  I  can’t  remember 
anything  else  they  took.  Soap  was  on  top  of  the  list. 
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Next  day  several  trucks  arrived  to  take  us  all  to  another  camp.  This  must  have 
been  a  school  of  some  kind,  or  a  campus.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  town.  The 
entrance  was  an  arbor  and  on  top  of  it  a  sign  read  CAMP  VASS  AR.  There  was  a 
big  yard  with  lots  of  green  grass  and  walkways  to  the  buildings.  There  were  one 
and  two-story  buildings.  Each  room  was  outfitted  with  beds  and  bedding,  a  long 
table  and  chairs.  There  was  a  bathroom  in  the  hall.  We,  Agi,  a  few  friends  and  me, 
occupied  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  with  windows  that  opened  overlooking  the 
courtyard. 

The  dining  room  was  in  a  separate  building.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  were 
served  buffet  style  every  day.  We  could  eat  what  and  as  much  as  our  hearts 
desired.  There  was  even  food  to  snack  at  any  time  between  meals.  All  this  was  so 
wonderful  and  how  I  rejoiced  in  this  newfound  freedom.  I  had  heard  that  a 
warehouse  of  some  sort  would  be  opening  in  another  one-story  building.  I  kept 
my  eyes  open  and  each  day  I  checked  to  see  if  it  was  there.  Then  one  day  it  was 
indeed  opened  to  all  of  us.  So  I  went  to  try  my  luck.  There  were  yards  of  fabric, 
dresses,  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  the  normal  necessities  that  we  had  had  to  do 
without  for  such  a  long  time.  All  this  was  free  to  us,  the  recently  liberated  former 
slave- workers.  All  this  was  a  Godsend,  since,  of  course,  we  had  no  money. 
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Trying  to  Fly 


We  all  needed  clothing  and  supplies  so  badly  that  the  newly  opened  warehouse 
was  kept  very  busy  and  was  full  of  women  all  the  time.  Picking  and  choosing, 
filling  needs  and  desires.  Every  one  was  quickly  outfitted.  I  selected  a  dress  for 
myself,  but  interestingly,  I  can’t  describe  this  dress  because  I  don’t  remember  it  at 
all.  I  do  remember  vividly,  however,  that  at  the  same  time  I  got  a  dress,  I  also 
selected  a  piece  of  blue  cotton  fabric.  I  decided  to  make  another  dress  for  myself. 
My  decision  was  based  on  desire  alone,  for  I  had  no  idea  how  to  begin.  But  begin 
I  did. 

There  was  a  table  in  our  room  on  which  to  lay  out  this  fabric.  I  laid  my  dress  on 
the  fabric,  which  was  smoothly  resting  on  the  table  and  penciled  around  it.  Then  I 
cut  way  outside  of  the  pencil-mark  thinking  that  I  could  always  make  it  smaller, 
but  I  couldn’t  make  it  bigger  if  I  had  cut  it  too  small.  This  was  a  slow  process, 
because  not  only  didn’t  I  know  what  I  was  doing,  I  also  didn’t  have  the  tools  to  do 
it.  I  had  to  borrow  a  pair  of  scissors,  get  some  thread,  pins,  a  ruler,  and  so  on.  I 
didn’t  have  a  machine.  Truly  this  dress  became  a  handmade  piece.  It  took  me  a 
week  or  so,  and  I  had  to  try  it  on  countless  times.  At  the  end  it  was  a  wearable 
outfit. 

Everyone  liked  it  and  I  got  a  lot  of  compliments.  Now  I  had  two  dresses.  I  got  rid 
of  the  well-worn,  lice-laden  camp  dress  that  I  had  worn  day  and  night,  for  10 
months,  without  it  ever  being  cleaned.  I  turned  it  into  the  powers  to  be,  as  did 
everyone  else.  I  suspect  these  dresses  were  burned. 

When  Agi  complimented  me  on  my  dress  and  admired  it  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  me  to  make  one  for  her?  To  my  delight  she  said  yes  and  her  eyes  brightened. 
We  went  to  the  warehouse  again  to  choose  a  piece  of  fabric  for  her.  She  selected  a 
pretty  print.  Lo  and  behold  I  spotted  a  sewing  machine  that  was  not  a  give-away 
like  most  everything  else,  but  one  that  I  could  borrow  for  as  long  as  I  would  need 
it.  Now  I  set  out  to  make  another  dress.  This  one  went  much  easier.  (You  see,  now 
I  was  “experienced.”) 

Agi’s  dress  was  another  success,  and  then  I  made  a  third  dress  for  a  friend.  Now  it 
was  time  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  city.  I  put  on  my  blue  dress  and  went  for  a  stroll. 
The  street  that  I  found  was  really  charming  with  roses  blooming  behind  the  fences 
and  the  simple,  little,  whitewashed  houses  hiding  behind  the  roses.  I  was 
delighted.  There  was  a  spot  where  the  roses  were  bending  over  the  fence  and  onto 
the  sidewalk.  I  was  taken  by  so  much  beauty  and  a  lovely  rose  that  was  just 
begging  to  be  plucked.  I  thought  nothing  of  it  and  nipped  that  rose  to  take  back  to 
Camp  Vassar. 

I  was  startled  by  the  harsh  voice  of  a  woman  inside  the  fence,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  few  steps  in  front  of  the  door.  She  said,  “This  is  private  property.  You  didn’t 
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ask  anyone  if  you  could  take  that.”  For  a  split  second  I  was  taken  aback.  Then, 
without  thinking,  I  blurted,  “Nobody  asked  me  either  if  it  was  O.K.  to  kill  my 
mother  in  the  gas  chamber.”  End  of  conversation. 

She  looked  startled.  Obviously  she  wasn’t  ready  to  hear  what  she  had  heard.  She 
opened  the  door  and  disappeared.  I,  too,  had  had  enough  confrontation  for  the 
day,  with  the  one  rose  in  my  hand  I  turned  around  and  went  back  to  the  familiar 
faces.  A  peculiar  feeling  emerged  and  made  me  feel  small  again.  That  feeling 
reappeared  often  later  on,  always  by  similar  events  and  they  made  me  sad  every 
time.  It  was  quite  clear  that  Jews  were  not  welcome  in  the  world. 

I  saw  a  notice  posted  next  to  the  entrance  to  the  warehouse  and  dining  room,  that 
read:  “Looking  for  people  who  speak  both  English  and  German  to  teach  English 
to  ex  inmates  from  other  European  countries  who  spoke  German,  but  not  English. 
Well,  I  thought,  that  requirement  fits  me  fine,  so  I  volunteered.  Today  I  wonder 
what  made  me  think  that  I  could  teach  English,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  perfectly 
right  to  do  so.  I  was  assigned  to  a  classroom  in  which  I  was  to  teach  English  to 
German  speaking  applicants  who  were  mostly  from  Western  Europe.  I 
remembered  how  I  was  taught  English,  not  so  long  ago,  in  school  and  tried  to 
follow  that  method.  It  worked  fine.  I  could  explain  grammar  and  the  regular  and 
irregular  sound  behaviors  of  the  English  language.  There  are  certain  similarities 
between  English  and  German.  It  helped  to  note  those. 

People  who  undertook  this  learning  method  liked  to  come  to  class  and  they  soon 
showed  results.  Most  just  wanted  to  get  along  with  the  American  and  English 
officials  who  administered  this  camp.  True,  we  were  liberated  by  American 
troops,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Camp  Vassar,  it  was  under  English  supervision. 

But  not  for  long.  The  Americans  soon  came  to  replace  the  British  and  they  turned 
things  around.  Among  the  things  they  changed  was  the  method  of  communicating 
between  the  German  and  English.  They  didn’t  think  teaching  English  was 
effective,  rather  they  wanted  to  use  those  who  now  were  teaching  English  as 
interpreters. 

I  was  asked  if  I  would  do  this.  Of  course  I  would.  And  what  a  change!  Now,  every 
day  I  showed  up  in  a  little  room  turned  into  an  office  with  American  soldiers.  I 
conversed  with  men  who  spoke  English  well  instead  of  trying  to  teach  those  who 
were  desperate.  Everybody  benefited  from  this  change.  I  learned  so  much.  I  got 
to  eat  in  the  dining  room  with  the  American  officers.  I  got  to  know  the  chaplain 
who,  incidentally  was,  Jewish  and  who  often  needed  me  as  an  interpreter.  It 
benefited  those  who  wanted  to  learn  English  to  get  what  they  wanted,  namely  to 
go  home,  or  to  find  someone,  or  the  like. 

And  so  it  was.  My  thoughts  turned  to  my  father  and  to  Steve.  I  knew  I  wouldn’t 
see  my  mother  again.  I  knew  I  had  to  go  home,  to  Hungary,  to  find  the  living. 

That  was  the  place,  the  only  logical  place  to  find  even  myself.  I  had  to  reground 
myself  and  restart  my  life.  Those  were  my  thoughts.  It  was  not  yet  reality,  but  it 
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was  more  then  just  fantasy. 

Meanwhile  life  treated  me  well.  I  spent  much  time  at  the  office,  translated  a  lot 
and  had  fun  too.  In  fact,  that  was  the  first  time  I  came  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this 
word  “fun.”  This  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  translated  into  Hungarian.  You  can 
search  the  dictionary  in  vain.  You  can  search  for  its  meaning  in  the  lifestyles  of 
Hungarians  and  you  couldn’t  find  the  equivalent  either. 

So  let’s  talk  about  the  fun  I  had  when  I  wasn’t  translating  German  into  English 
and  vica- versa.  A  military  jeep  was  parked  in  front  of  a  window  of  the  office 
where  I  spent  most  of  my  days.  One  of  the  guys  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  drive. 
Of  course,  I  didn’t.  He  said:  “Yes  you  can.”  When  I  assured  him  that  I  really 
couldn’t,  he  said  it  was  easy.  So  easy,  he  said,  that  he  wouldn’t  even  go  with  me. 
“You  will  go  by  yourself  and  drive  the  jeep.”  He  said  and  he  put  the  key  in  my 
hand.  He  stood  at  the  open  window  and  told  me  what  to  do.  I  started  the  motor, 
put  it  in  gear,  drove  it  a  few  yards,  then  put  it  in  reverse,  drove  it  back,  and  turned 
it  off.  Voila!  That  was  fun. 

I  also  started  to  smoke.  Lucky  Strikes  were  in  abundance.  First,  I  didn’t  like  it,  but 
then  I  thought  it  was  swell. 

We  were  in  this  camp  for  three  months.  The  war  was  finally  over.  Officers  began 
to  leave.  I  was  thinking  of  leaving  too.  But  how?  I  had  everything  necessary  to  be 
satisfied,  but  I  had  no  money.  One  day  the  chaplain  called.  He  was  leaving  and 
wanted  to  say  goodbye.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  I  wanted  to  go.  “Yes,”  I 
said.  He  told  me  he  would  order  a  military  car  with  a  driver  to  take  me  and  two 
other  women  of  my  choice  to  Hamburg.  That  was  great  news. 

This  chaplain  had  been  really  good  to  me.  Soon  after  I  had  started  to  translate  for 
him,  he  helped  me  place  an  ad  in  a  New  York  paper  saying  that  I  had  survived.  I 
was  looking  for  my  relatives  and  I  gave  the  address  where  I  could  be  reached.  The 
ad  did  not  produce  any  results  but  I  still  remember  him  for  his  kindness.  He  gave 
me  a  certificate  with  the  commandant’s  stamp  on  it  as  proof  that  I  was  in  the 
concentration  camp  and  had  worked  for  him  as  an  interpreter  after  the  liberation.  I 
thanked  him,  and  we  shook  hands.  Two  days  later  Agi  and  I,  with  the  friend  for 
whom  I  had  sewn  the  third  dress,  were  on  our  way  to  Hamburg.  We  were  armed 
with  our  secret  dreams  and  nothing  more  then  a  little  bundle  to  call  our  own, 
heading  for  the  great  unknown.  We  would  be  fending  for  ourselves. 
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Homeward  Bound 
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Homeward  Bound 


The  ride  to  Hamburg  was  very  pleasant  in  the  military  car  and  when  we  arrived, 
the  driver  knew  exactly  where  to  drop  us  off,  in  front  of  a  building  that  had  been 
turned  into  housing  for  displaced  people.  The  place  was  made  to  order  for  our 
needs.  We  were  greeted  with  smiles  as  we  met  others  in  the  same  situation.  We 
talked.  Everyone  had  a  plan.  There  was  a  striking  difference  between  our  lives 
now  and  only  a  day  before.  Our  thinking,  our  actions,  were  characterized  by 
speed.  There  was  urgency  in  the  air.  We  all  had  one  thing  on  our  minds,  to  go 
home.  Yes.  But  how?  We  had  no  money. 

That  was  the  first  problem  we  had  to  solve.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  get  us  started. 
Two  days  after  our  arrival  in  Hamburg,  I  went  to  the  City  Hall,  looking  for 
someone,  anyone  who  would  hear  me  out.  I  talked  to  the  first  person  I  saw  behind 
a  desk,  who  seemed  to  be  free.  This  wasn’t  the  person  who  could  solve  my 
problem.  But  he  sent  me  to  another  person,  who  sent  me  to  another  person,  and 
yet  another  until  finally  I  was  talking  to  someone  who  would  listen.  I  explained  to 
this  man,  a  German,  that  I  was  with  about  25  women,  who  all  wanted  to  go  back 
to  Hungary.  We  were  staying  at  this  house  for  displaced  persons  and  we  were  all 
survivors  of  the  concentration  camps.  I  discovered  that  mentioning  the 
concentration  camps  was  the  magic  weapon  that  would  get  the  action  I  wanted. 
What  I  wanted  was  a  bus  that  would  take  us  to  Budapest.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
no  money.  I  showed  him  the  certificate  from  Camp  Vassar.  That  was  another 
magic  weapon.  I  told  him  that  the  25  women  were  eating  three  times  a  day  and  he 
could  exchange  that  cost  for  a  bus  ride.  I  talked  with  such  conviction  and 
persuasion  that  he  finally  agreed. 

He  picked  up  the  phone  and  talked  to  a  bus  company.  When  he  had  hung  up,  I  had 
my  deal.  A  bus  would  take  us  back  to  Budapest.  He  gave  me  a  date,  about  1 0  days 
away.  He  told  me  the  bus  would  pick  us  up  in  the  morning  of  said  day  at  8:00  AM 
in  front  of  our  door.  I  thanked  him  while  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  what  I  had 
just  done.  I  had  conquered  over  German  bureaucracy.  I  had  made  him  listen  to  my 
reasoning.  I  had  made  him  act  in  my  favor.  I  had  gotten  what  I  wanted.  I  was  so 
high  spirited,  so  happy.  When  I  got  back  to  the  house  and  told  the  women  the 
news,  they  screamed  with  joy.  That  gave  us  1 0  days  to  plan,  to  dream,  and  to 
prepare. 

Those  ten  days  went  by  fast.  So  fast,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  we  were 
doing  during  that  time.  We  were  probably  washing  the  very  little  clothing  we  had 
and  some  of  us  probably  went  out  to  look  around  in  Hamburg.  I  don’t  think  I  had 
done  that  because  I  would  remember  it. 

What  I  do  remember  is  the  day  the  bus  came  for  us.  We  all  got  in,  each  of  us  with 
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a  tiny  bundle.  We  had  food  in  brown  bags,  courtesy  of  the  House  for  displaced 
persons.  I  was  happy.  And  why  not?  Finally  it  was  a  move  with  a  positive 
purpose.  We  were  on  our  way  home. 

The  bus  ride  took  several  days.  During  the  nights  the  driver  stopped  to  sleep.  We 
slept  on  the  bus  in  our  seats.  I  was  wearing  the  blue  dress  I  had  made.  I  could 
hardly  fit  into  it.  The  nearly  three  months  of  limitless  availability  of  food  showed 
on  me.  I  was  fat.  Very  fat.  I  felt  awful  about  it.  Probably  most  of  it  was  bloat  but 
that  made  no  difference  in  my  appearance  or  my  feelings  about  how  I  looked. 

Agi  sat  next  to  me  on  the  bus.  I  was  so  happy  she  was  there.  We  had  lived  through 
some  tough  times  together,  but  all  that  was  over  now.  We  were  going  home.  We 
saw  the  future  through  colored  glasses.  Everything  would  be  fine.  This  strand  of 
thought  took  me  again  to  my  father  and  to  Steve.  I  wondered  how  they  were. 
Where  they  were.  I  wanted  to  see  the  future.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be.  As 
I  was  immersed  in  this  line  of  thinking,  like  lightening,  a  knowledge  hit  me.  I 
knew  my  father  was  alive,  I  could  feel  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  couldn’t  feel 
Steve.  Oh  my!  Steve.  I  wanted  to  shout  and  I  wanted  to  be  quiet.  Was  this  real? 
Did  I  know  the  truth?  The  feeling  was  so  strong  and  so  convincing;  I  had  to 
believe  it.  At  least  part  of  it.  My  father  was  alive.  I  was  sure  of  that.  About  Steve  I 
could  only  keep  hoping. 

We  arrived  at  Linz,  a  town  on  our  route  that  was  on  the  demarcation  line  between 
the  English  and  the  Russian  occupied  territories.  The  English  authorities  gave  us 
the  go-ahead,  but  the  Russians  stopped  our  bus  and  wouldn’t  let  it  through.  Once 
again  I  had  to  present  my  case  and  fight  for  what  I  wanted  and  thought  I  had.  In 
any  case,  we  had  to  get  off  the  bus,  it  had  to  turn  around  and  return  to  Hamburg. 

We  thanked  our  driver  for  his  services  and  wished  him  luck.  He,  in  turn,  wished 
us  luck  too.  We  would  need  it. 

Agi,  two  other  girls,  and  I  went  to  the  Russian  Authorities  to  explain  our  cause. 

We  needed  an  interpreter.  They  had  one.  It  took  a  long  time.  They  asked  a  million 
questions,  but  finally  they  gave  us  a  guide  to  the  railway  station.  He  put  us  on  the 
train  and  told  the  conductor  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  Budapest.  We  clunked 
aboard  for  the  last  leg  of  our  long  journey. 

I  didn’t  feel  good.  My  secret  about  Steve  made  my  heart  so  heavy.  I  couldn’t  eat 
or  sleep.  We  arrived  at  a  town,  now  in  Hungary  called  Gyor.  The  train’s  engine 
developed  some  problem  and  we  were  stranded  there  for  about  half  a  day.  We 
knew  a  second  cousin  of  ours  was  living  in  this  town  and  Agi  wanted  to  try  to 
look  her  up.  I  opted  not  to  go  because  I  was  so  upset  and  disturbed.  Agi  wanted  to 
go  anyway.  I  didn’t  mind,  as  long  as  she  was  back  in  time  for  the  train’s  departure 
again.  She  went  and  returned  with  news  about  my  father.  This  cousin  had  told  her 
that  my  father  was  back  in  Kecskemet,  but  in  such  a  poor  condition,  she  didn’t 
think  he  would  last  until  we  got  there.  Agi  told  me  only  that  father  was  back 
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home.  So  I  felt  reinforced  in  my  premonition  and  was  even  more  at  a  loss  about 
Steve. 

The  remaining  train  ride  to  Budapest  didn’t  take  long  We  arrived  there  the  next 
morning.  Actually,  this  train  took  us  to  Buda,  which  lays  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  a  station  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  quite  a  walk  across 
the  bridge  to  the  other  side,  where  my  aunt  on  my  father’s  side  lived,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  on  my  list  to  see.  Agi  wanted  to  see  another  aunt  first,  but 
promised  to  be  back  in  time,  because  we  had  to  continue  our  journey  home.  I 
arrived  at  my  aunt’s  address.  She  lived  on  the  second  floor  (not  counting  the 
ground  floor.  That  would  make  it  the  third  floor  in  America).  The  elevator  was 
not  working.  That  didn’t  surprise  me.  The  whole  town  was  in  shambles.  The 
stairway  was  there. 

I  took  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time.  I  felt  I  was  flying  upstairs.  An  old  man  also 
climbed  the  stairs  ahead  of  me;  I  had  to  bypass  him  on  my  flight.  But  just  as  I 
passed  him,  and  was  almost  at  the  landing  above,  something  stopped  me.  A 
sudden  thought,  ’’This  might  be  your  father.”  I  stopped.  And  turned.  I  looked  at 
him.  He  was  an  old  raggedy  man,  wrinkled,  stooped,  and  skinny.  “Aye  no.  He 
isn’t.”  But  the  thought  kept  nudging  me.  I  looked  at  him  again.  “No,  he  is  not.” 

He  stopped  in  his  climbing  also  and  looked  at  me.  I  was  so  fat  he  probably 
thought  the  same  as  I  did.  “No,  she  isn’t.”  Another  minute  like  this,  then,  I  flew 
into  his  arms  crying  for  joy.  “Daddy,  Daddy,”  and  he  was  saying  my  name.  And 
there  we  were  in  each  other’s  arms  crying  and  laughing.  We  started  to  climb  the 
stairs,  now  together,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  door  to  my  aunt’s  place  my 
father  was  himself  again.  He  held  himself  erect,  his  voice  was  stronger,  his  eyes 
looked  surer.  He  had  no  use  for  his  cane.  When  my  aunt  opened  the  door,  he  said: 
"Look  who  I  found!" 

Our  little  family  was  together  again,  rejoicing,  as  in  a  miracle  I  guess.  Agi  arrived 
soon  after.  We  all  had  stories  to  tell.  We  spent  the  night  there  and  in  the  morning 
the  three  of  us  took  another  train  to  go  home.  The  date  escapes  me,  but  it  was 
sometime  in  mid  August  1945.  We  were  home  in  Kecskemet,  the  town  where  we 
had  started  from  for  this  unique  experience. 

Home  was  not  the  same.  Our  old  home  was  unlivable  and  so  was  the  home  of 
Agi’s  parents.  The  only  livable  place  in  this  complex  was  Agi’s  home.  It  was 
clear  that  she  would  occupy  it.  A  few  months  later  her  husband  returned  from  the 
USSR  where  he  had  spent  time  in  a  forced  labor  camp.  They  relocated  to 
Budapest,  where  they  stayed  until  1956.  That’s  when  they  left  for  the  United 
States  with  their  two  daughters,  Kathie  and  Susie. 

My  father  rented  an  apartment  where  we  stayed  until  he  left  for  the  United  States 
in  1 947.  By  then,  I  was  a  drama  student,  and  in  another  year,  I  had  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  National  Theaters,  and  another  contract  with  Budapest  Radio.  I  had 
high  hopes  of  realizing  my  longtime  dream,  of  becoming  an  actress. 
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Hungary  was  under  Russian  occupancy  then,  politically  and  literally.  Everything 
took  on  a  communist  color.  The  arts,  the  theater,  and  so  on.  With  my  mindset  of 
being  free,  I  could  not  tolerate  this.  It  was  suffocating.  So,  in  spite  of  the  two 
contracts  I  had  with  those  promising  institutions,  I  undertook  another  huge  step 
and  opted  for  freedom,  the  only  way  I  wanted  to  live.  1  left  Hungary  underground 
in  1949.  How  that  undertaking  played  out  however,  is  another  story. 
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In  Conclusion 


I  can  not  close  my  story  without  giving  an  account  of  my  losses  and  observations 
that  are  closely  connected  with  the  Holocaust.  With  all  the  difficulties,  with  all  the 
pain,  the  hunger,  the  injustice,  the  status  of  life,  the  loss  of  dignity,  ever  greater 
suffering  continued  after  my  arrival  back  home.  It’s  true  I  had  my  father,  for 
which  I  thank  God  forever.  But  nine  members  of  my  family  did  not  make  it.  For  a 
whole  year  after  I  was  home,  I  had  nightmares  every  night.  I  would  hear  my 
mother’s  voice  frantically  calling  my  name  during  our  arrival  in  Auschwitz.  I 
broke  out  in  cold  sweats  and  couldn’t  fall  back  to  sleep. 

Steve  did  not  come  back.  I  got  the  name  and  address  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 
been  in  the  same  unit,  and  who,  I  was  told,  would  know  what  had  happened.  I 
wrote  to  him  asking  to  tell  me  what  he  knew.  Reluctantly,  after  I  had  asked 
several  times,  he  told  me  the  sad  story. 

Steve  had  been  the  cook  of  his  outfit,  a  forced  labor  camp.  One  day  he  had  heard 
through  the  fence  from  well-informed  strangers  that  all  the  Hungarian  Jews  had 
been  deported  and,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  all  killed.  The  next  time  Steve’s 
outfit  had  been  ordered  out  for  fieldwork,  Steve  did  not  go.  During  a  random 
check  they  found  him.  For  his  disobedience  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the 
firing  squad. 

He  did  not  have  enough  faith.  He  mistakenly  believed  that  the  Germans  wielded 
absolute  power  over  everyone.  As  it  was,  his  mother,  his  sister  and  I,  all  came 
back. 

Fifty-five  years  have  passed.  For  forty- five  years  I  could  not  talk  about  anything 
that  happened  during  that  one  year.  Not  what  happened,  not  the  feelings,  not  the 
effects. 

In  the  United  States,  my  daughter  grew  up  in  a  home  where  both  her  parents  were 
survivors  who  never  talked  about  an  important  phase  of  their  lives.  There  was  a 
void  in  the  air  as  she  developed;  something  was  missing.  My  husband  and  I  didn’t 
realize  this  at  all.  We  never  talked  about  these  times  even  when  we  were  alone 
behind  closed  doors.  It  was  as  if  these  horrors  never  happened.  We  tried  to  live  a 
normal  life  but  we  couldn’t.  You  can’t  hide  the  past.  The  past  wants  to  be  part  of 
the  present.  An  important  feature  that  children  inherit  is  continuity;  but  for  our 
daughter  that  continuity  was  broken,  even  non-existent.  Children  are  very 
sensitive  in  the  early  years.  They  pick  up  missing  contents  even  if  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

But  even  if  I  hadn’t  been  in  denial,  how  could  I,  as  a  parent,  tell  my  little  girl  that 
there  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  treated  as  an  animal,  or  lower,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  I  am  damaged  for  good?  How  could  I  tell  her  that  I  had  been 
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captured  and  put  in  slave  camps  for  no  reason  other  than  being  Jewish? 

In  a  way  I  feel  that  the  children  of  survivors  are  victims  too. 

Things  are  trying  to  surface  now.  My  life  happens  on  two  levels.  There  is  an 
underlying  layer  below  the  surface.  It  follows  me  like  a  shadow.  I  cannot  toss  it 
out,  I  cannot  isolate  it,  I  cannot  rid  myself  from  it.  It  is  part  of  me.  It  will  be  part 
of  me  for  as  long  I  shall  live. 


How  appropriate  this  old  adage  still  sounds: 

“ Almighty  God, 

We  have  been  Your  Chosen  People  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Would  You  please  chose  Yourself  another  already?  ” 
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CAMP  VASSAR  HEADQUARTERS 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


The  Nearer,  MAGDA  KLEIN,  has  been  performing  the  duties  o€ 
Interpreter  in  the  afcowe  Evacuation  Camp,  at  SALZWEDEL,  and)  has  carried 
•ut  her  duties  in  a  thorough  and  exemplary  manner. 


It  will  Me  greatly  appreciated  hy  the  uadersigaed^i-hat— she  he 
allowed  to  pass  through  to  her  dewtiaatioa. 
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for  Maj  or 

Camp  Commandant ,  OC  2  Sqn  5  Reconnaissance  Regt  RaC 


The  certificate  that  eased  my  way  home,  written  out  to  my  maiden  name 
Magda  Klein 
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